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LOVE'S EQUATION. 


“I were but little happy if I could say how much.” 


—Much Ado about Nothing. 


‘CANT beauty hers whose beauties tongue can name, 
i) And cold his love whose lips can word its flame.— 
Sweetheart, thy charms shall never measured be, 

Save by that love to which they temper me; 
And all the passion reigning o’er my heart 
I know but as thy beauty’s counterpart. 
DUFFIELD OSBORNE. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR May. 


ARTICLES. 

THE WARWICKSHIRE AVON, First Paper. By A. T. QuiLtER 
Covcu. Thirty-three Illustrations by ALrrep Parsons 

THE ARGENTINE PEOPLE AND THEIR RELIGIOUS AND 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. By Bishop J. M. Waxpen. 

ROMAN LONDON. By Evcenx Lawrence. Fifteen Illustrations 
by H. D, Nicnots. 

THE SALVATION ARMY. 
Archdeacon of Westminster. 

SOME AMERICAN RIDERS. First Paper. By Colonel T. A. 
Dong, U.S.A. With illustrations from paintings by Freprric 
REMINGTON. 

THE ENGLISH ANCESTRY OF WASHINGTON. By Moncvre 
D. Conway, Illustrations drawn by H. D. Nicuots. 

THE REPUBLIC OF URUGUAY. By Turopore Cuitp. With 
fifteen illustrations by T. pe Tautstrup, Harry Fenn, and H. 
D. NicHo.s. 


OVER JOHNSON’S GRAVE, 


By the Venerable F. W. Farrar, 


A Causerie. By Watrer Brsanr. 


STORIES 
IN THE “STRANGER PEOPLE'S” COUNTRY. Parr V. 
By Cuartes Eopert Crappock, Illustrated by W. T. Smep.ey. 
WESSEX FOLK. ParrIll. By Tuomas Harpy. Illustrated 
by W. T. Smeptey.—A BATCH OF BREAD AND A PUDDING. 
By A. B. Warp.—FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. 
By Carouine Eart Wuire. 
POEMS. 
MORTALITY. By W.D. Howrtts.—GOLDEN BUBBLES. By 
Rosert Burns W1:son. 
THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS— Conducted, as usual, by 
(KorGe Wittiam Curtis, WittiAM Dean Howe ts, and CuaRLes 
DupLtey WARNER. 
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Our neat number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a variety of patterns, together with tlustrations and de- 
scriptions of seasonable Toilettes, comprising House Gowns and 
Street Costumes, Wrappings of various kinds, Girls’ Clothing, 
Children’s Frocks, ete. , ete. 


‘““WHAN THAT APRILLE—” 

‘“ TINHANNE longen folk to gon on pilgrimages.” 

It’s as old as Chaucer. It’s as old as human 
nature. Perhaps it’s as old as the planet itself, and 
goes away back to the dozing eons before the young 
earth woke to consciousness in man. Who knows? 
At any rate, with the creeping up of the sap and the 
reaching out of the rootlets in the uneasy earth,there 
comes upon human kind a restless impulse to rove, 
to set the feet in strange and uutrodden ways, to 
‘*gon on pilgrimages.” 

Staid and harnessed to the Course of Things, we 
have gone on about,our work during the winter. We 
have had many interests, and we have divided up 
among them all the energies and powers that go to 
make up the ‘‘ Me at Command.” Our willing brain 
has been the pipe on which Necessity’s finger has 
sounded what stops she must. Then April walks 
upon the hills, and some morning we wake up-to 
find all things changed. Ourselves have turned ser- 
vitors. The once obedient brain has now its way 
with us. It has learned the trick of the piper’s son, 
and ‘‘all the tune that it will play is ‘Over the Hills 
and Far Away.’” Work never was so tiresome; 
idleness was never so enticing. Our eyes are con- 
slantly wavering out toward the horizon. A curious 
speculation haunts our minds and blocks our work- 
ing thoughts. It is the wonder as to what would 
happen if we were suddenly to shut the door on all 
our interests as Nora Helmer did on her family, and, 
following our impulse, walk out into space and over 
the hills, and far down into the rim of the sky that 
seems so full of invitations. The thought fascinates 
us and goes spinning itself on in our brain, while 
our work lies undone. What long cool lanes there 
would be, where the little green leaves would whisper 
back the things we have forgotten! What brooks, 
dashed with sunshine, we could find to loiter beside! 
How blithely we should step along the winding way! 
and how we should rejoice in the strong tightening 
of the muscles as we climbed the hills! 
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The irresponsible and vagrant life is suddenly be- 
come the only one that it is worth while to live. 
The nomad that still lives somewhere in our prosaic 
and orthodox natures comes out and sits by our 
side, and we entertain him. We forget that our es- 
tate is better than his, being civilized, and we envy 
him. 

‘So pricketh hem Nature in here corages.” Chau- 
cer understood it, you see. It was Nature’s prompt- 
ing then. It is Nature’s prompting to-day. Do not 
put it aside. These early spring days it is good to 
range afield, to get the sunshine into our blood, and 
the thin sharp air into our lungs. We can’t all be 
‘*‘palmers for to seeken straunge strondes, and ferne 
halwes.” But we can get among Nature’s ‘‘ halwes” 

Nature’s holies—at almost any time. Just a few 
hours’ ride down the bay, or a few miles’ run up 
into the green hills, and there we are in the heart of 
things all at once. When we feel Nature pricking 
us, it is the time to heed her call, to slip the leash for 
a little, to let the wandering instinct in our feet have 
its way. Who knows but we may pass up into the 
Delectable Mountains, where we shall get a new per- 
spective of life? 

SMALL DEER. 
LMOST every one has a tender spot in the heart 
i\ for some fireside companion in the shape of an 
inferior animal—the graceful cat, the sleek hound, 
the ragged terrier, the parrot, the canary, the mar- 
moset. Indeed there are few animals small enough 
to cuddle in one’s lap that have not been made house- 
hold pets by some one, while mastiffs and St. Ber- 
nards almost as big as lions are matters of course 
with many families. One hears now and then of 
some pet the taste for whose society seems an ab- 
surdity, as a snake, a pig, a rooster. We have known 
of one good woman who kept a litter of skunks, not 
exactly beside the fire, but under the door-stone; and 
books of entomology record the name of a person 
who would not have certain most obnoxious vermin 
interfered with, so that when he died his dwelling 
swarmed with the Cimea lectularius to an extent 

that nothing but fire could purify. 


Of course such exceptional incidents only go to 
prove the rule that rather than have nothing at all 


to love, one will love the ungainly and monstrous, 
and that all other affections being filled and fed, 
there is still room for one more, be it of what sort it 
will. 

It seems to be, then, a perfectly natural tendency 
which inclines us first to pity and then to love the 
little dumb animal that comes in our Way, and final- 
ly to endow it in our faney with almost human attri- 
butes, to believe in its return of our love, to see in it 
an infinity of patience, of devotion, together with a 
sufficient measure of what seems like intellect to 
qualify it for respect. 

Few things are more attractive to look at than the 
simple fawning of a cat around its mistress, than its 
all-unconscious beauty of curve in every movement, 
and the emphasis to home-like things it gives when 
curled on a rug before the fire is very marked. Few 
things are lovelier to see than the plumage of a cock- 
atoo upon his perch, while he contentedly preens 
himself, or ruffles his crest in alarm. Few things 
are pleasanter to hear than the distant shrilling of 
finch or canary as the opening of some door lets the 
music out. And all these things affect you with a 
recognition of the abundance of love in the house 
where you see them—love overflowing on the lower 
creation. Few things, again, are more touching than 
the confidence of the dog, his protection of the house- 
hold, his fidelity to his chosen companion there, his 
supervision of the child’s going and coming; and 
few tokens of friendship are more acceptable than 
the willingness of the horse, whose lumps of sugar 
and bites of apple and pear have come to be expected, 
as almost all our own like privileges are, as actual 
rights. 

A house, too, where there are cats and dogs and 
birds appears not only to be a place where kindness 
rules, but to be a well-peopled place. It is full of 
life and cheer, a certain happy commotion which ev- 
ery movement makes; it seems many times the home 
that a house of comparative stillness and quiet does; 
and if we are in a state of health that does not cause 
our nerves to be disturbed by noise and going and 
coming, we are apt to prefer to spend our days in 
such a house rather than in the orderly and decorous 
emptiness of a home without these pets. The house 
without them is likely to be a house without children 
too, since children will have their pets in some shape 
or other, and usually as many ef them as they can 
compass. 

But pleasant as it may seem to have pets in the 
house, there is nothing in which more care should be 
exercised. One has no right to domesticate any ani- 
mal in a family that is not agreeable to every mem- 
ber of the family; and even when the chosen and al- 
lowed pet is thoroughly unobjectionable, he should 
not be made multitudinous, and he should be under 
a constraint that will not let him disturb the comfort 
of the human beings. One may like the presence 
about the place of a dog, when a dozen dogs making 
themselves easy among the cushions and lounges, 
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lumbering the rugs, and tumbling over the beds, may 
be righteously disgusting. And at the same time a 
cat who cannot be dislodged from a nestling-place 
without wounding the feelings of her best friend is a 
cat too many in the house. Indeed the worst trouble 
about household pets is the temper of their owners, 
who would do better than they do if they followed 
the example of the good ladies in summer boarding- 
houses when, determined to remain friends, they 
contract with each other not to join the contending 
forces of their fighting children. As it is, this one’s 
parrot must be allowed to scream, or the petulant 
owner of the bird will be as indignant as if she were 
not allowed to scream herself; and that one’s dog 
must have the daintiest tidbit, or she will feel as if 
she were starved herself; and if the other one’s cat is 
not allowed to leave a coating of her fur on every 
chair in the drawing-room, the cat’s mistress feels her- 
self expelled from that apartment. It is a fact not 
easily to be explained that the people who are the 
most careful of the feelings of their pets are the most 
indifferent to the feelings of the human beings around 
them, and their kindness to dumb animals is too of- 
ten a species of unkindness to those that are by no 
means so dumb that they cannot complain of it. 


WANTING AND GETTING. 

T has been said that the reason so few people get what 

they want in this world is that they do not want it hard 
enough. There is profound truth at the bottom of this odd 
conceit. Earnest striving and perseverance are rare qualities. 
A little struggle, and then a falling off; a few faint efforts, 
and then despair—this is the usual story of attempts to ‘‘ get 
anything,” whether it be a physical, mental, or spiritual good. 
But to long for a thing so strongly that for the sake of it's 
attainment one can conquer obstacles, live down opposition, 
ignore discouragement, and work persistently and through 
years of trial and obscurity toward the fulfilment of a hope— 
is not this the record of all grand achievements and the his- 
tory of all purposeful lives? 

Many more wishes might be realized if people were will- 
ing to pay this price for them. Anything worth having in 
this world is dear, including experience. Genius itself has 
been defined as only unlimited patience, or an endless: ca- 
pacity for hard work. 

It was told of some celebrated general that he never knew 
when he was defeated. By-and-by he could not be de- 
feated. A little of the same spirit infused into ordinary life 
work would make many a dream possible that now seems to 
the wistful dreamer as extravagant as the cloudiest castle in 
Spain. 

WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE FAVORITE BOOKS OF CHILDREN. 


Sage ecw lies before me a mass of manuscript which 
might, if thoroughly and laboriously analyzed, yield 
much insight into that difficult theme, ‘‘the contents of 
children’s minds.” During the last year the Publie Library 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has been placed in close con 
tact with the public schools by the practice of issuing to the 
three highest grammar grades, and also to the high-sclools, 
ten cards for each teacher, to be used in connection with 
the school-work. On the strength of this, the following 
questions have lately been issued to all the pupils of these 
grades: (1) Wliat can you say in regard to the present plan 
of supplying the library books? (2) How many library 
books (including any taken directly from the library) have 
you read since last September? (3) Write the titles of some 
of the most interesting books that you have read, giving the 
author of each book. (4) Write on the other side of this 
paper an account of the book you like best. These quis 
tions have been generally answered, and in a way whose 
neatness and precision certainly do credit to the average 
training of these schools. My concern at present is with the 
answers to the third question, and only with those proceed 
ing from the ninth or highest grammar grade. The whole 
number of pupils in this grade sending answers was about 
430, and their average age on January 1, 1891, was fourteen 
years and nine months. The number of boys and girls was 
very nearly equal, and the schools are mixed or coeduca 
tional. 

On these 430 papers the number of books mentioned as fa 
vorites varies from one to eight, and the whole number of 
books designated is about 1800 (1796). The number of sep 
arate books is about one-third of this number, as many 
books have more than one admirer, and some, as will be seen, 
a great many. The selected favorites would be as hard for 
an ignorant observer to guess, I think, as the resulis of a 
newspaper ballot for favorite authors. The first ten on the 
list are the following, and the vote for each is appended 
Unele Tom's Cabin,74; Black Beauty, 42; Little Women, 31; 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, 26; Boys of ’61, 21; Evangeline, Rob 
inson Crusoe, Building of the Nation, each 17; Jack Hale, 
Boys of °76, each 15. 

There are certainly some curious aspects of this compati- 
son. Alarmists as to the undue influence of foreign litera- 
ture may well take note of the fact that of these ten leading 
favorites all but two are of American origin. Curious is 
also the disappearance not only from this list, but from the 
wider detailed list, of some earlier favorites,as Miss Edge- 
worth. Most extraordinary of all is the prolonged suprem- 
acy of Unele Tom's Cabin, which excels all competitors by 
nearly two to one; and this among a race of children born 
long since slavery was abolished! One eager little girl in 
the seventh grade, and therefore probably about twelve 
years old, writes at the head of her abstract of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin: ‘1 think this book is lovely. I cried more over this 
book than any other.” It is interesting to note, moreover, 
that this ardent young reader has a name unmistakably Irish. 

The above statistics relate to single books only. If they 
related to authors, comprising all the works of each, the 
comparison might turn out differently. Thus the various 
writings of T. W. Knox have 388 friends; the Butterworth 
series of ‘‘ Zigzag Journeys,” 37; and many votes are scatter 
ed among the various books of Dickens, Scott, Cooper, Trow- 
bridge, Marryat, Verne, Mrs. Champney, and the Hale fam- 
ily. The largest number of books read (75) is claimed by a 


girl, and her favorites are Arnold’s History of Rome, Edwin 
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Arnold's Light of Asia, Thackeray's Newcomes, Scott's Ivan- 
hoe and Talisman, Dickens's Bleak House, and Mrs. Champ- 
ney’s Vassar Girls Abroad, The largest number claimed by 
a boy (64) includes as his favorites Abbott’s Napoleon and 
Frederick the Great, \vving’s Washington, and two histories 
of the civil war. Books relating to science and the arts are 
more commonly on the lists of boys; while the readers of 
poetry—‘‘ Evangeline,” for instance—are mainly girls. Such 
figures as the above, claiming a very Jarge amount of read- 
ing, are very exceptional; the usual number of books stated 
as having been read is from three to ten, and some children 
have evidently given in their returns only the number of 
books taken from the Public Library, while others have in- 
cluded all their reading from whatever source. 

Of course the children were more or less on their good 
behavior in answering these questions, and were tempted to 
put their best books forward. Yet the replies carry with 
them a general spirit of frankness, and the analyses of books 
indicate that the writers know what they are doing Sut in 
order to go more thoroughly into the matter, I have taken 
one ninth-grade grammar class from an average school, aud 
have analyzed it more fully. This class includes 37 girls 
and 10 boys. Their preferences are as follows, classifying 
this time by authors and sometimes by subjects, not by sia- 
gle books as before: the preferences of the girls being thus: 
Books on American history (81); Dickens (15); Miss Alcott 
(12); Mrs. Stowe (8); Stanley (7); Shakespeare (6); Cooper, 
Butterworth, Mrs. Whitney, and Black Beauty (5 each); 
George Eliot and Coffin (4 each); Irving and Roe (2 each); 
Scott, Carlyle, Aldrich, W. T. Adams, Mrs. Dodge, Mrs. De 
land, Howells, Wallace (1 each). The preferences of the 
boys are slightly different: American history (20); Shake 
speare, Mrs. Stowe (4 each); books on science, Black Beauty 
(3 each); Cooper, Stanley (2 each); Dickens, Thackeray 
Wallace (1 each). In case of both boys and girls I have left 
out many obscurer favorites having but one vote each; and, 
of course, the smaller number of voters makes this set of re- 
sults far more accidental and less valuable than the other. 
Any other ten boys might have hit upon a very different set 
of books; but where you obtain, as in the previous statistics, 
the unbiassed and independent judgment of 430 children of 
about the same age, and attending schools of the same grade, 
the result is surely most interesting, and is in this case 
creditable, on the whole, to the brains and tastes of the chil- 
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SILKS SUMMER 


GOWNS. 


NHANGEABLE twilled silks more finely twilled than su 

J rahs, with designs of dots, stripes, waving ribbons, and 
basketsof flowers, in écru or white, promise to rival the smooth- 
ly woven India silks as summer dresses. They are made into 
charming dresses by Paris modistes,who delight in color this 
season, and add silk of a bright contrasting hue for their trim- 
ming. Thusa green and red changeable silk strewn with écru 
baskets of flowers is trimmed with pale blue surah facings, 
and has a collar, plastron, and pointed belt of Louis Seize em- 
broidery of rose-buds and gold done on pale blue cloth. The 
seamless bodice with coat skirts is a favorite model. The 
fronts gathered on the shoulders cross diagonally to lap un- 
der the blue belt, and the diagonal crossing is edged with 
a wide frill of the changeable silk laid over pale blue surah, 
each frill cut with selvage finish. ‘The wide back is shirred 
at the waist line. The coat skirts are three loops, ten inches 
deep when doubled, of the material showing facings of pale 
blue. They are slightly full, and are gathered to the bodice 
back of the pointed belt under a twist or scarf of the twilled 





silk. The mutton-leg sleeves are very long, and without 
trimming. The skirt of five breadths has the front breadth 
turned under at the foot, and faced with blue to match the 


coat skirts, then falling open on each side on a flounce of 
pale blue silk. This design is not confined to changeable 
silks, but is beautifully carried out in foulards, as one with 
gray ground strewn with large white leaves, made up with 
a collar and belt of gold embroidery, and facings of yellow 
India silk in the frill and coat skirts 

Chameleon silks, as the changeable silks are called, are 
imported in glossy taffeta with tiny dots and figures, to be 
used for sleeves, vests, and flounces of wool dresses, and 
also in heavier faille, with chiné flowers and ribbon stripes 
for entire gowns. A lovely house dress of yellow silk shad 
ing to pink has chiné bouquets of violets, roses, and carna 
tions. It is made all in one piece, the skirt sewed to the 
round waist, which fastens invisibly in the back under a 
plastron of olive green velvet that extends the length of 
the bodice in front also. The silk is pleated full on the high 
shoulders, and drawn without darts next the velvet pieces. 
A single under-arm form is on the side. A standing frill 
of velvet edges the low rounded throat, Sleeves full to the 
elbow have a gathered frill below. The skirt of six breadths 
has three breadths for the front and sides, extending around 
to meet at the back, where three other demi-trained breadths 
are massed in pleats in scarcely an inch of space at the waist, 
and spread out widely below. White embroidery in upturn 
ed points is set at the foot of the skirt. 


THINNER SILKS, CHALLIES, ETC, 


Crépe de Chine, printed in designs of flowers, stripes, bow- 
knots, and petit pois, is made up into very elegant gowns for 
summer afternoon receptions, dinners, etc. It is most used 
in white, pale gray, or cream grounds, and is trimmed with 
guipure lace and ornaments of jet and gold. Still more di- 
aphanous fabrics are the printed mousseline de soie, with 
black grounds strewn with gay flowers for afternoon gowns, 
and with white grounds for evening dresses. 

The newest challies are satin-striped, sometimes in fine pen- 
cilled lines, again in inch-wide stripes. Pale gray challies 
strewn with white or darker gray blossoms make pretty and 
inexpensive dresses brightened by a plastron of pink or 
green bengaline. Dark blue challi, with corn-flowers and car- 
nations in the design, is made with panels and vest of écru 
embroidery. The black challies strewn with colored flowers 
are trimmed with velvet ribbon of the color prevailing in 
the blossoms, and will be much used for summer morning 
dresses. 

A lovely gown of white challi narrowly striped with satin 
has for its design clusters of mauve blossoms tied with 
streaming ribbons. The skirt has a flat front breadth set 
smoothly on the silk foundation skirt, trimmed across the 
front with a deep flounce of dotted white lace gathered in a 
puff, through which inch-wide mauve ribbon is drawn, and 
this ribbon is tied in a bow on either side. A selvage edge 
ruffle of the challi trims the rest of the foundation skirt. 
Two breadths on each side lap toward the front. They are 
pleated full at the top, and are edged with lace down their 
selvage front, and also at the foot, where they are drawn 
up shorter at the back. A full gathered breadth showing 
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both selvages is in the back. The seamless bodice, with 
ends passing under the belt, is pleated in front and shirred 
at the waist in the back. The belt of mauve satin ribbon 
is folded to a point in front, and is straight across the back. 
Mutton-leg sleeves are striped with lace, and are edged at the 
wrist with a lace frill and a puff over ribbon tied in a bow 
on the seam. Folds of lace are laid on a high collar band of 
silk, and a lace bow is set in the back. The trimming for 
this bodice is a ruffle of the lace, with ribbon-lined puff as a 
heading curving down from large shoulder-knots of the rib- 
bon to meet on the bust. 

A thoroughly French gown is of beige-colored canvas, 
with sleeves and ruffles of pink and green changeable taffeta, 
with pink the prevailing tone, and a passementerie trimming 
of gold and beige cords. The bodice is pleated on the shoul- 
ders, and crossed in front and back with gathered silk filling 
in the V spaces between. Coat skirts set on in the back are 
pointed sharply, and lapped at the waist under an ornament 
of passementerie. The V of silk in front forms a narrow 
frill quite low at the throat, and this V is edged up the 
front with a doubled frill of the silk that gradually widens 
where carried to the back of the neck. The large pink silk 
sleeves in mutton-leg shape have passementerie around the 
wrist. The jin de siecle skirt of the canvas, with a single bias 
seam at the back, has a festooned ftlounce of the silk only six 
inches deep headed with narrow gimp. 

SOME NEW HATS. 

Light hats—white, cream, or écru—of small size, with just 
enough brim to hold the veil away from the face, are chosen 
to wear in the city with spring dresses. Large picturesque 
hats are for midsummer and for bridemaids at day weddings 
Neapolitan, or crinoline, as it is also called, has proved to be 
the favorite braid. Bluets are the popular flower this sea 
son, though violets are as much used as they have ever been. 
Small] morning-glories—pale pink with blue in shade—are on 
new French hats, and many long-stemmed bunches of black- 
eyed Susans are tied on low plateaux. Two black quills 
crossed in the back of the hat are the feathers most used. 

Small walking hats are not overladen with flowers. They 
have simple flat torsades or twists of ribbon, or else high 
wired ribbon loops, either velvet, faille, or glacé, set on most - 
effectively in two loops, or perhaps but one with a point 
ed end that is also wired; to these are added a flat loop and 
pointed end extending almost to the front edge. Erect 
loops are also set in the middle of flat crowns, and are sur 
rounded with many folded ribbon ends lying flat nearly to 
the edge of the brim. Still other hats have two towering 
loops in front, and are flat elsewhere. When flowers are 
added, they are in a long-stemmed cluster at the back, or a 
single low bunch in front, or else three or four little bouquets 
are set low along the twist of ribbon which is carried far to 
the front. 

Basket-straw hats, called by milliners the Pride-of-the- 
Season, are the novelty for young ladies’ dressy hats. The 
straw is a thick écru braid, intricately pleated in a flat round 
shape, not unlike the cover of a basket as it rests lightly on 
soft wavy hair. The edge is wired to point once in front and 
twice in the back. Two loops of velvet ribbon five inches 
wide, either dull red or bluet blue, stand six inches high 
near the front; the ribbon is then drawn in and out the 
basket straw to show along the sides, and two flat rosettes 
are set under the points in the back, from whence fall narrow 
strings cf velvet. Three loops of ribbon are in each rosette; 
the ends are drawn around to meet in a circle, and the centre 
closely strapped; they are mounted on a velvet band that 
crosses the soft coil or low braid of hair. 

New Spanish hats of black open straw are quite flat, with 
the stiff toreador brim faced with a row of black velvet rib- 
bon tied in a cunning little bow far back on the right side. 
A stiff, erect band covered with velvet—yellow, bluet, or Ve 
lasquez red—curves twice on the crown parallel with the 
brim, and a low bow at the back holds a bunch of long 
stemmed flowers. A four-cornered hat, with brim turned 
up in four points, is newer than the Continental shape. It 
is usually of Neapolitan straw, and a flat velvet rosette is 
set on each upturned point. In brown Neapolitan braid it 
is stylishly trimmed with a band of black velvet around the 
crown, and a low bow at the back of wide black velvet, in 
which are set two black quills crossed to point forward. 
Shepherdess hats, with the brim arched on the sides and a 
rose wreath inside and out, are for gay watering-place wear 
For bridemaids are large white Neapolitan braid hats 
trimmed over the crown with white embroidered mousse- 
line de soie. Leghorn flats have their wide brim fancifully 
crinkled, and are laden with short ostrich plumes, all white, 
all yellow, or white with yellow, or else pink or yellow with 
black plumes. A torsade and choux of chiffon muslin, or else 
knife-pleatings of chiffon, trim other large hats for summer. 

Crownless bonnets for evening wear are merely a narrow 
brim of light straw rolled back from the hair, surmounted 
by a wreath of flowers tied on the left side by one of the 
large low bows seen on the newest hats. This bow is of 
transparent crépe the color of the blossoms tied up with a 
smaller bow of green velvet ribbon the color of stems or fo- 
liage. An écru straw brim, with pink rose wreath or with 
one of blue myosotis, has a crépe bow to match in color, 
with tiny green velvet bow and green velvet strings. Flower 
bonnets remain merely a wreath with nodding long-stemmed 
clusters at back, and are made of bluets, dwarfed convolvuli, 
roses, or Parma-violets. 

Jet is in great favor for dress bonnets, and is fast super- 
seding the so-called ‘‘ jewels” of colored glass. Lovely bon- 
nets in round low ‘ flower shape” are made entirely of jet 
beads half an inch in diameter, strung to hang in loops of 
several rows, with their only trimming a large black aigrette 
springing out of the centre. The fively cut beads are hol 
low, and therefore very light. Black velvet strings looped 
under the chin and pinned high at the back complete these 
all-black bonnets that may be worn with gowns of any color. 

Some exquisite little English bonnets are a small plateau 
of black lace straw shaped like an overturned saucer. For 
trimming they are nearly covered with a batiste kerchief 
caught in low chour in the centre, with each of the four 
hem-stitched corners pointing out flatly. The kerchief is 
pale yellow, old-pink, or porcelain blue, and in addition are 
two white wings pointed low at the back. This bonnet is 
as flat as any bonnet can be, and is held on by narrow strings 
coming from the back. 

Very elegant French bonnets are made of two wing- 
shaped pieces of écru straw embroidered with goid, arranged 
with the points to meet in front and the crown left open. 
This is very handsome with a wreath of dark velvet violets 
falling forward on the hair below the points of the straw, and 
tied with a tiny bow of palest blue velvet ribbon. A bunch 
of the violets with long green stems is set at the back, and 
the strings are of the light blue velvet. 

Small crinkled bonnets of open écru straw slant down- 
ward to a wreath of pink roses in front from higher roses at 
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the back. The chic of these little bonnets depends on their 
trimming of x single enormous bow of black velvet ribbon 
five inches wide, kept very low, and set far back on the left 
side. In this bow a long loop and pointed end are turned 
forward from a strap holding a shorter loop and end at ihe 
back. The strings are of narrow black velvet ribbon, 

For middle-aged ladies are capotes of écru straw on which 
are laid three rows of jet cabochons. Their trimming is an 
erect bow of lace insertion in front, made with four wired 
loops and two that lie low on the edge. Velvet roses of au 
bergine shades are set next the haii Some lace is pleated 
on the crown, and the wide strings are lace barbes. Other 
capotes have a large full crown of dotted black net left 
transparent and edged with shells of jet. Leafless roses arc 
massed low at the back, and the strings are of velvet ribbon 
or lace as the wearer chooses. Simpler bonnets for morni: 
and for travelling are of black or brown Neapolitan braid 
trimmed with loops of faille ribbon, a torsade near the edge, 
and clusters of small velvet flowers— yellow, purple, and 
black pansies, dark nasturtiums, or sprays of yellow genesta. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. M. A. CONNELLY; 
Miss Swirzer; and Madame Louise et Cir 


PERSONAL 

Miss Frances WILLARD found time during her duties at 
the late National Council of Women, in Washington, to draw 
up a pledge whose signers bound themselves not to wear the 
bodies or feathers of birds in trimming. Mrs. Ole Bull was 
among the women who circulated the pledge between the 
sessions of the council, but the bird-protectors succeeded in 
getting altogether less than two hundred names. 

— Miss Kate and Miss Lucy Trowbridge, daughters of Pro- 
fessor Trowbridge of Columbia College, and nieces of Ward 
McAllister, directed all the costuming of the recent performers 
in Antigone at New Haven. They had made a careful study 
of the work, and the result was peculiarly successful. . 

A new departure for this country in philanthropic work 
is being tried with success at Burnham Farm, Canaan Four 
Corners, New York. Here, under the direction of W. M. F 
Round, thirty-five boys sent there from reformatories by 
magistrates or by their parents are being trained in farming 
and at trades, and are at the same time receiving an educa 
tion. The enterprise is in charge of an organization of young 
men who have consecrated themselves to the work, and who 
call themselves the ‘‘ Brotherhood of St. Christopher It is 
unsectarian, and the boys in its care show the good results 
of the system. None over fifteen years of age are received 
and they are kept until they are twenty-one. Nearly all have 
done well. The farm was given by Frederick G. Burnham, 
and is held by trustees 

—Mrs. Emily Kempin, LL.D., of Zurich, who has just 
concluded her course of lectures, in this city, to business 
women, is not a member of the faculty of the University of 
New York, but simply a lecturer 
an admirable work in her 
have been several women of wealth 
wage-carners 

An editorial chair has been taken by Vivian Burnett, the 
little son of the novelist. His paper, The Moon, has only 
reached a circulation of twenty-eight, but its young proprie 
tor is trying to make of it a society journal to chronicle the 
estimable doings of small boys in knickerbockers and littl 
girls in short frocks 

—The class of 


done 
her students 
a number o 


who has however 
Among 
as well a 


position 


twelve young women who recently cele 
brated the termination of their law studies at the University 
of New York are not, strictly speaking, graduates of that in 
stitution. They are known to the faculty as ‘‘ Non-matric 
ulants,” and received ‘* Vice- Chancellors’ certificates” of 


having taken a course in law on certain subjects, and of hav 
ing passed an examination upon these. There are, however, 
certain regularly enrolled women students in the university, 
but none of these will receive their degree of LL.B., [ 
1892. 

—The granddaughter of Charles Dickens, Miss Mary Dick 
ens, has gone on the stage. She has lately made a provincial 
tour in Little Lord Fuuntleroy. 

—Two women have been elected police jud 
Mrs. Jessie McCormick is to hold office at Burr Oak, and 
Mrs. Mary T. Burton, who was formerly an editor and is now 
postmaster, will serve at Jamestown 
thusiastic prohibitionists 

~Miss Mattie Ford, who has recently made her début as 
an actress in Miss Julia Marlowe's company, is the daughter 
of the theatrical manager and proprietor of Ford's Opera 
house, Baltimore. She made her appearance on the 
boards in her father’s theatre. Miss Ford is a pretty girl, 
twenty years old, and was graduated from the Baltimore 
High-school two years ago 

—Lady Jeune, whose husband, Sir Francis Jeune, has 
recently been knighted, and made a judge in the English 
High Court of Justice, is said to be the only woman in Lon 
don who has succeeded, for some years, in holding a salon 
Many celebrities visit there, and all professions are repre 
sented at her receptions. The Princess Christian is her inti- 
mute friend, and they are associated in much philanthropic 
work. Lady Jeune is deeply interested in work among the 
poor, and does not hesitate to go into the slums in her efforts 
to help the poor children, upon whose improvement she is 
especially intent. 

—Mrs. Hopkins Searle, of Great Barrington, is to give the 
town of Methuen a statue of Washington. The figure is to 
be colossal, and will be executed by the veteran sculptor 
Thomas Ball. 

—Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr looks less like a poetess than like 
a stately English gentlewoman. She is large and imposing 
in appearance, and has a calm dignified manner that would 
discourage any attempt at familiarity. 
home near Rutland, Vermont, a house 
bric-d-brac—set in a grove of fine trees 
her married son. 

—-Ata recent meeting of Professor L. J. B. Lincoln’s class 
in current criticism, Miss Clara Sedgwick Collins repeated 
the music she had composed for the Greek play of Orestes 
and Electra, given in this city not long ago 

—Mary E. Wilkins, whose earliest work was published in 
HARPER'S BaZzak, is a native of Vermont, where the most of 
her childhood was spent, though her home for some years 
has been in Randolph, Massachusetts. On her mother’s side 
she is remotely connected with the family of the historian 
Motley. Her stories are republished in England, where they 
are very popular, and the two volumes issued by Messrs 

Harper & Brothers, entitled respectively A New Hngland 
Nun and A Humble Romance awaken enthusiasm wherever 
they are read. The touch of genius is evident on every 
page. In common with other women, Miss Wilkins loves to 
be surrounded with beauty in her home, and her library and 
sitting-room are full of charming color, and replete with 
cozy comfort. 
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Fig. 2.—Back or Inpra Sik 
Gown, Fic. 1, PAGE 368. 





Spring Hat. 


See illustration on front 
age, 


rpuis charmingly 

youthful hat, called 
Jeune France by the 
Paris milliners, is a pla- 
teau (or flat round) of 
open fancy straw lined 
with pink crépe. A 
wreath of green violet 
leaves trims the side, 
and a pert bow of black 
velvet is directly in 
front. A bouquet of 
long-stemmed Parma 
violets trims the back. 
Narrow strings of black 
velvet. 


Spring Toilettes. 


TXHE costume. of 

which two views 
are given in Figs. 1 and 
2 is of challi with a 
pale mignonette green 
ground figured in dark- 
er green,and dark green 
surah. The skirt has a 
natrow tablier front, 
the upper part waved 
by slight folds. The 
back, composed of three 
breadths of the thirty- 
two-inch-wide challi, is 
banded with three rows 
of dark green ribbon 
where it laps on the 
front. The bodice is 


cut with a short front, and princesse back reaching to the 
foot of the skirt, pleated below the waist. The back is 
trimmed with V's of ribbon, while the front has a draped 
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revers of surah 
on one side. 
Basques of su- 
rah are added on 
the hips, and the 
sleeves and col- 
lar are likewise 
of surah. 

The jacket, Fig. 
8, of light gray 
cloth, is close-fit- 
ting, cut short 
below the waist, 
and lengthened 
there by a pleat- 
ed basque of 
cloth. <A short 
triple cape is 
added at the 
frontonly. Col- 
lar and cuffs are 
both of a flaring 
shape. All the 
angles are orna- 
mented with em- 
broidery in gray 
silk and silver, 


Hat Orna- 
ments. 
FEYW O of the or- 

naments il- 
lustrated in this 
group are of the 
popular ‘‘ Cleo- 
patra’s asp” va- 
riety, the larger, 
designed for en- 
circling a lace or 
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Hat ORNAMENTS. 


straw-lace toque, being of cut jet, and the smaller, which is quivers on a spiral spring attached to a gilt-pin. A wreath, 
designed for a similar purpose, of iridescent cut steel. A which by the addition of a small quantity of lace and ribbon 
dragon-fly and a skeleton leaf for trimming the front of a is converted into a toque, is composed of thorny stems, with 
small hat are of cut jet. An iridescent metal butterfly a cluster of rose buds and leaves for the front and full-blown 
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SPRING TOILETTES. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Frenca CHALLI AND SurAn CostTUME.—FRONT AND Back. 


roses for the back of the hat. Other flower 
trimmings represented are a cluster of velvet 
pansies of variegated colors, and a bunch of 
pink peonies and buds. The small Egyptian 
clasp is of oxidized silver and gilt. The hat- 
pin has a pear-shaped head of mother-of- 
pearl. 


Summer Hats. 
See illustrations on page 361]. 
WIDE-BRIMMED hat for summer is of 
black chip. The brim is turned up at 


SS the back, and lined with straw. Changeable 
sie yellow and pink satin ribbon is folded around 
the crown, and tied in a stylish long-looped 


- bow in front. A spray of pink roses falls 
‘ over the crown and low at the back. 
A pretty hat of bronze-colored chip has its 


So brim strengthened with a straw lining of a 
SNS similar color. A ruche of green gauze rib- 


bon, narrowly edged with black velvet, sur- 

rounds the crown, and is tied in bows in 

front and back. Bunches of anem- 

. ones in mauve and yellow shades 

are held by the bows in front and on 
the back of the crown. 


Marriage in Sumatra, 


MONG Kubus of Sumatra the 

tender passion is most prosai- 
cally dealt with. It would seem that 
delicate susceptibilities have but 
slight chance of devel- 
opment among so un- 
tidy, so thriftless a 
people. Their lives 
are seldom marked by 
progress; they seem 
content to go on their 
ways exactly as their 
forefathers and fore 
mothers have _ trav- 
elled. 

Very simple indeed 
is the marriage cere- 
mony. A Kubu youth, 
having settled in his 
own mind his choice, 
interviews the parents 
of the maiden, men- 
tioning what he can 
offer in return. If late 
bargains with the itin- 
erant trader have been 
gratifying, he may have 
in hand a knife, a 
spear, or some strips 
of gay cloth—possibly 
money, if he has acted 
: as guide or burden- 
=~ bearer to travellers; 
there may also be dam- 
mar and beeswax, rare 
fruits and favorite an- 
imals for food (a dainty 
<< snake or nimble lizard), 


» |Z | ‘ 4 yall most acceptable in 
i” WAG 


the eyes of the father 
and house - mother. 
Should this queer en- 
dowment fund be sat- 
isfactorily large, neigh- 
bors are called togeth- 
er, who are seated with 
due formality under a 
tree. The father of 
the maiden then pub- 
licly announces his 
consent to the betroth- 
al, shows the presents 
received from the 
young man, and ex- 
presses his pleasure. 
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Fig. 8.—JackeT with PLEATED Basque. 
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“<WHY, FOND ONE,’ HE SAID, ‘WHAT OCCASION IS THERE FOR TEARS ?’"—(See Sertan Srory “Sr. Karurete’s sy tae Tower,” Pacr 362.) 
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ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER.* 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avruor or “Tur Worty Went Very Wet Tuen,” 
“Aut Sorts anp Conprrions or Men,” ** Cutt- 
pren or Ginron,” “ Anmoret or Lyongsse,’ 
“For Farru anp Frervom,” ETO., ETO. 


Part EX. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
NEWGATE PRISON. 
‘“¢\ EORGE! You here?’ 

( N= ‘No other,” he said. He took a step 
forward. ‘‘These pretty shining things,” 
he said, looking down, *‘make a man walk 
as gingerly as a passenger in a gale of wind.” 

‘*You too in irons, George? How were 

; ation ©. Sines tes Se 9” a 
you taken? You in irons? 

‘*Why not, if you are, my lad? ‘Rings 
on his fingers and bells on his toes, he shall 
have music wherever he goes.’ ” 

‘*But how comes it? What fatal mis 
chance is this? You had escaped—you got 
off free.” 

‘** Ay, I got off; I rowed across to the Isle 
of Dogs. There, seeing no one in pursuit, I 
left my boat and walked along the river wall, 
by the Breach and. the Gut and the Rope- 
yards, as far as Wapping.” 

‘Well, why didn’t you stay in Wapping? 
Why didn’t you volunteer for the navy? 
Why not go on board an East Indiaman or 
a Baltic ship, even as a common sailor?” 

“I thought of these things. I even 
thought I would be pressed —no hardship 
for me to go afloat as a common sailor. But 
then, I haven't told you everything, Nevill; 
no, no, not everything.” George was one of 
those to whom the narrative form presents 
difficulties sometimes insuperable. ‘‘ I came 
to perceive as I walked along that after leav- 
ing it all to the Lord, and leading that Tom 
Fool's Riot on purpose, you know, to let 
everybody understand that I had left it to 
the Lord—because no one in his senses would 
have headed such a bawling mob—it would 
be worse than cowardly to run away, and, so 
to speak, take all into my own hands again.” 

“This is madness, George. Every man is 
justified in saving his own life if he can.” 

‘‘Not madness; common-sense. I will 
argue out the point with you if ever we,find 
time and a fitting place, which I doubt. 
When I understood so much, and was en- 
abled further to perceive that it would be 
cruel hard upon my soul to top up all my 
other sins with cowardice, a thing that nev- 
er tempted me, but rather the reverse, the 
Lord be thanked, who inclined my heart to 
keep that law.” 

‘Go on,” I groaned 

‘*Many sins, I dare say, I have committed 
if I knew them; fortunately I do not, a chol- 
eric word here and there being always per- 
mitted to a sailor—not shameful sins, I am 
sure. To fight I have always been ready; 
never have I run away. So, after consider- 
ation, I thought I would wait till sundown, 
and then walk over to Newgate Prison and 
give myself up.” 

**Oh! to throw away your life!’ 

‘**No, lad; I put my life in the Lord’s 
hands. Can’t you understand? I say, since 
it is best for Sylvia’s sake that I should die, 
do Thou, O Lord, take my life in whatever 
way seemest Thee best. That is the whole 
gist of the thing. As for dying, we confess 
that we are all in the hands of the Lord, the 
man at sea and the man on land, the sick mau 
and the strong man, the young man and the 
old man. It is the Lord who makes us die; 
the way and manner of death we know no- 
thing about beforehand. Therefore I do 
well to leave it openly to the Lord. I would 
kill myself, but it is a shameful thing to do. 
Now, having thus resolved, 1 am _ content 
and happy. I fear nothing more. I ask for 
nothing but that Sylvia may recover and 
forget me!” 

This was the condition of his mind, nor 
could I by any representations or arguments 
persuade him that in his hare-brained fight 
with the press-gang, his conduct at the fire, 
his mad leading of the riot, his was not so 
much the part of the humble Christian as of 
the resolute suicide. A man must not kill 
himself. No, he would not commit that ter- 
rible crime. But he would put himself in 
peril so deadly that unless he had a charmed 
life he would surely die. That he consid- 
ered was a righteous thing to do, and a 
Christian rendering of the commandment. 
Alas! we were all stark staring mad at this 
time. And not the least mad of all, as you 
shall learn, was the man Richard Archer, the 
cause (according to Sister Katherine and the 
wise woman) of the whole trouble. 

I could not shake him from the conviction 
that he had done everything a good Christian 
should. He was so firm in this belief that 
his mind was collected and easy; his dis- 
course was cheerful; and his contemplation 
of the future without fear. 

Yet, withal, a sense of the position gave to 
his thoughts a serious turn, When the clock 
of St. Sepulchre’s, followed by the bell of 
St. Paul's, struck midnight, he said, as if to 
himself: 

“This place is more solemn than a church; 
it is like the entrance to a vault; I seem to 
expect the steps leading down into the grave. 
Each hour now will bring me nearer to the 
time when I must walk into my grave, though 
still young and lusty. Yet a week or two 
and f shal go down those stairs. Well, I am 
* Begnn in Hanper’s Bazar No. 8. Vol. XALV. 
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called away; my day’s work is done. To 
some is granted a short day, to some a long 
day; in the end it matters little. I shall have 
a good deal to remember. Sylvia loved me 
once.” 

“George!” I sprang to my feet, but sank 
back again, startled by the clinking of the 
irons. ‘‘ What does it mean? Why have all 
these disasters fallen upon us? What have 
we done? A short while ago, and we were 
happy—what are we now? Sylvia, I verily 
believe, is dying; you and I are in prison, 
and will be tried for high treason; my father, 
your father—all of them will go in shame 
and mourning for the rest of their days. 
What does it mean? Never, never before 
have I heard of such a wholesale wreck! 
Never since the days of Job.” 

‘I have asked the same question, but 
there is no answer. Man, you might just as 
wel ask why one ship sails safe from port to 
port, and another encounters mutiny on 
board, firé, leaks, hurricanes, and finally goes 
to pieces on a hidden rock. There is no an- 
swer; wherefore Jet us seek no more to find 
one. And now, lad, we will turn in if we 
can.” 

He got up and began to look about the 
room. 

‘* The quarters,” he said, ‘‘ are not bad, but 
even a Newcastle collier would be ashamed 
of such a filthy deck. If we could throw 
open the ports for an hour or so the air would 
be less fragrant. There has been punch here 
of late’—he sniffed the air—‘‘and beer and 
tobacco, and the society of women.” Here 
he picked up a lace mitten dropped upon the 
floor. ‘‘If we are to pass our time this way, 
my lad, ‘twill be a poor preparation.” 

He got up and began to examine the beds. 

‘* Here’s a drunken beast for you,” he said, 
gazing upon the prostrate Captain. ‘‘ He is 
a prisoner, I take it, of the unrepentant kind. 
Well, there are drunken swine outside New- 
gate. Here is one of another kidney.” (He 
looked at the sleeping merchant, who lay on 
his side, his face a lovely picture of Christian 
virtues, illustrated in the countenance of an 
elderly London merchant.) ‘‘ The good man 
in his nightcap dreams of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, I warrant. The beds are well enough, 
I dare say, but for cleanliness and comfort 
give me a hammock swinging free before the 
cockroaches that hide away in the cold lati 
tudes come out again.”” (Here the Captain 
turned his head and half awoke, with a 
drunken oath.) ‘‘ Ay,” said George, ‘‘ drink 
and damn; we know your kind. In Newgate 
we must expect Newgate birds.” 

He lay down, and in a moment his light 
breathing showed that he had fallen asleep. 
Strange that a man who in one day had 
been snatched from the jaws of hell, and in 
the same day had returned to the same 
perilous place, should sleep so soundly and 
so peacefuliy! As for me, I lay awake all 
night long. I could hear the bell of St. 
Sepulchre and of St. Paul’s strike the hours 
one after the other. I could overhear foot- 
steps outside the prison, and the voice of the 
watchman. Happy watchman! He has no 
irons on his feet, and he is free to come and 
go. In the early morning I fell asleep from 
weariness. When I awoke, the morning was 
already advanced; George was already up 
and dressed; through the open door came a 
refreshing stream of cold air. Our merchant 
had left his bed, and was dressed and gone 
into the yard. The Captain still lay on his 
back, purple-faced, breathing heavily. 

‘* Well, lad,” said George, “ what cheer? I 
have been foraging—you shall have for 
breakfast cold beef and bread, with a draught 
of small ale—nothing better.” He held the 
tankard in his hand. ‘The air of Newgate 
is drowsy—I slept till seven. Jump up. 
There’s a pump outside for those who choose 
to wash in the morning—a Newgate bird 
ought to neglect that custom, I suppose.” 
His own face was glowing with the cold 
water of the pump. ‘‘Jump up, man; come 
to breakfast.”” One would have thought we 
were embarked on some pleasure trip, such 
was his cheerfulness. ‘‘ After breakfast,” he 
said, ‘‘ we will make things ship-shape. A 
mop and a bucket of water for the walls, a 
scrubbing-brush for the floor, another for the 
table and chairs, will improve the quarters. 
We must get linen somehow, and stockings, 
and many things. Your hair would look 
none the worse for a little dressing, and your 
chin for mowing. ‘There is mud on your 
shoes. Then, how are we off for provisions? 
The rations amount, I have already learned, 
to a penny loaf a day. Well, trust me for 
provisioning the ship. ’Tis a hungry air. I 
never thought,” he added, after a pull at the 
tankard, ‘‘that a prisoner in Newgate, so 
near the appointed end, could find a draught 
of small ale so much to his taste.” 

Our good merchant here returned, and see- 
ing us engaged upon breakfast, stood over 
us and, in a fatherly manner, pointed out to 
us the sin—he feared it was the unpardon- 
able sin—of rebellion. I forbear from re- 
peating the discourse, and at the time I re- 
frained, though with difficuity, from asking 
him whether the sin of rebellion was greater 
than that of forgery. George continued his 
breakfast, preserving the respectful face with 
which sailors receive a sermon. 

“If,” he presently said, ‘‘we are now 
going to eat, drink, and sleep in the same 
place for the next three weeks or so, let us 
first make it habitable for decent folk. That 
shall be my business. Somewhere in the 
prison there must be a poor devil who will 
gladly earn a shilling or two.” 

He went out, and presently returned with 


two fellowscarrying mops,scrubbing brushes, 
pails of water, and soap. They were pris- 
oners under sentence of transportation, but, 
as they showed themselves handy, civil, and 
orderly, the Governor kept them in the pris- 
on, and suffered them to picky up what they 
could get in jobs for the day, or when some 
prisoner, more particular than the general 
run, would have his room cleaned, these men 
set to work, and began with zeal to wash and 
scrub. I verily believe the place had not been 
scrubbed since the Gordon Riots at latest. 

In the midst of their labors the Captain 
awoke, and angrily demanded what they were 
doing, and who had dared to assume author- 
ity in his ward. ‘‘ Look you,” said George, 
‘‘as for assuming authority, who made you 
skipper? Lie down, drunken swab, and 
hold your peace.” 

The Captain obeyed; whether awed by the 
proportions and the resolution of the new 
comer, or whether still under the influence of 
the drink. He lay down again and said not 
a word. 

In an hour the place had been thoroughly 
scrubbed and washed, both floor and walls, 
and the air of the room was changed. 

‘* Now, my lad,” said George, *‘ this is bet- 
ter; as for provisions, I have learned that we 
can have cold victuals sent in if we pay for 
them: if we want hot things we must cook 
them ourselves. Very good, then. I prom 
ise such a steak for dinner as you never ate 
before—so juicy and so well cpoked—because 
I shall cook it myself. We may be prison- 
ers, but we shall not starve.” 

This promise he kept, and I may safely 
say that, for a beefsteak or a chop, or any- 
thing in that way, no cook ever had a lighter 
hand or a truer eye than George. Nowhere 
have I fared better than in Newgate. As 
for the Captain, he speedily discovered that 
George was a lad of spirit, a man after his 
own heart, a gallant cock, whose only fault 
was that he would not drink, and professed 
to dislike profane swearing, which was, he 
declared, the only language fit to be spoken 
in Newgate Gaol 

Well, but we were not yet settled ; for, 
first of all, we had nothing at all except 
the clothes in which we stood. Therefore 
George sent a messenger into Newgate Street, 
and there appeared, presently, a polite gen- 
tleman, in black silk breeches and white 
stockings, his hair powdered very beautiful- 
ly, who agreed to sell us a change or two of 
shirts, stockings, and things. ‘This he did, 
carefully taking our money beforehand, for 
fear that we might be hanged between that 
time and the delivery of the goods. Lastly, 
a barber was found, also a felon from the 
common side, who dressed our hair and 
shaved us, so that we were able to present a 
very respectable appearance—a thing which 
should be studied as much in a prison as 
outside it. 

** And what have you done, brother?” ask- 
ed George, looking at the barber’s legs, which 
were decorated like our own, but with a more 
rusty pair. 

‘‘Nothing of the least importance, your 
honor; not worth making a fuss about.” 

‘* What is it, man?” 

““They do say, sir, in their malice, that I 
was engaged in the coining and passing of 
bad money.” 

‘Ha! and what sentence does the judge 
pronounce in such cases upon conviction?” 

‘* Exactly the same as for your honor,” the 
fellow replied with a grin, and pointing with 
his finger to his throat. So he gathered up 
his tackle and withdrew. 

The yard of the State side was not crowd- 
ed. As yet, however, there were no visitors. 
As the company here is of a much better 
class (though villains all) than belongs to 
the master-felons’ side, their behavior is more 
seemly. There is no rude horse-play or 
monkey-tricks; there is little bellowing of 
coarse songs; there is no open drunkenness, 
though certainly some of the men seem anx- 
ious very early in the day to deaden their 
anxieties with beer. For my own part I 
cannot blame them greatly. Any one who 
has experienced the gnawing anxiety which 
preys upon the mind before trial, when one 
fears the worst and has the worst always be- 
fore his eyes, when a man continually ex- 


horts himself to prepare for the worst, yet - 


cannot—I say, such a one must regard with 
tenderness the man who yields to the temp- 
tation of drink, and either lulls his cares with 
beer, or uses it to get him Dutch courage. 

Yet [have known some who, at the thought 
of hanging, fell into terrors too dreadful for 
speech, yet, when the moment came, walked 
out to the scaffold with a step as firm and a 
face as resolute as a brave soldier going into 
action. 

The first effect of imprisonment is to make 
a man neglect his outward appearance. He 
no longer washes, dresses his hair, shaves, or 
changes his linen; his self-respect is gone; he 
loses his pride; a brave show in dress is a 
mark with most men of self-respect, in the 
prison that mark is no longer observed save 
with one here and there. ur merchant, for 
instance, was as choice about his linen in 
Newgate as on ’Change, but then he said he 
was an innocent man. Most of the men on 
the State side came into the yard in slippers 
and a dressing-gown, their stockings in holes, 
their chins scrubby, their faces unwashed, 
some with a nightcap on; they lounged about, 
or if it was too cold for lounging they shuf- 
fled about; and everywhere, all faces alike, 
the same anxiety in their eyes, the same rest- 
lessness, the same desire to chatter about no- 
thing, to drink, still to be moving—anything, 
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anything rather than sit down in silence and 
to meditate. 

It is extraordinary how quickly prisoners 
will find out the offence with which a new 
chum is charged. Everybody knew when 
we went into the yard who we were and 
what had been done. Everybody knew that 
George was the leader of a riot in which the 
name of the King had been traitorously han- 
dled, and that I was the Secretary of a sedi- 
tious society which was said to have set on 
foot this riot. They regarded us with the 
curiosity and interest extended to all new- 
comers. 

We learned, in course of time, that there 
is even on the State side a kind of scale for 
crimes, some being admired and others de- 
spised. 

On the common side this feeling is well 
known and understood, their hero being the 
proud highwayman, and their admiration 
growing gradually less as one descends to 
burglar, coiner, footpad, shoplifter, child 
robber, mudlark, or night plunderer. 

Among the better class of rogues a man 
who had killed another in a fight was held in 
great esteem, while one who had treacher- 
ously murdered a man with a hatchet was 
shunned with loathing. There was one fel- 
low among us (a handsome dare-devil rogue 
of thirty) who was committed for marrying 
five-and-twenty wives. His method was to 
hunt about for some woman, a widow for 
choice, who had money. He would marry 
her, and after he had secured all the money, 
he would make off with it, and desert the 
woman. He had done this in a dozen great 
towns, leaving a wife in Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Norwich, and I know 
not where else. Some of the wives, who 
seemed only too willing to forgive him, came 
daily to see him. In the end I believe he 
got off by causing every single woman to 
believe that she, and she alone, was his one 
and lawful wife, so that no witnesses ap- 
peared for the prosecution. This man was 
greatly admired for his courage. 

Another fellow was much envied for a 
display of audacity which carried him along 
for many years of prosperity, though in the 
end it brought him to the gallows. He per 
sonated sailors, and drew their pay and prize- 
money. This required great skill and im- 
pudence—qualities which are both admired 
among rogues. 

As for our worthy friend the merchant of 
Harp Lane, I found that he was an object of 
contempt. It was true that he had forged a 
banker's draft, and that for no less a sum 
than fifteen hundred pounds! Such a mag 
nificent booty made smaller rogues hide their 
faces, glorious no longer. Fifteen hundred 
pounds! Such opportunities have these rich 
merchants on ‘Change! Such are the priv- 
ileges of the great! If that was all, he would 
have been indeed worthy of respect; but this 
man spoiled all by his preaching. He ex- 
horted every man, first, on the particular sin 
which had brought him to Newgate, and on 
the subject of general virtue next. That 
which one does not expect even from the 
Ordinary are we to receive with meekness 
from a brother rogue? 

The crimes of sedition, revolutionary teach 
ing, and rebellion were regarded, I believe, 
with respect among those who associated 
them with the transference of property. 
London for a whole week in the hands of the 
mob! Had George Bayssallance effected this 
and commanded the insurgents, he would 
have been a hero indeed. That he only at- 
tempted it was, of course, something to his 
credit. 

At ten o'clock the visitors were admitted. 
The first to come were the attorneys and 
their clerks, armed with bags full of papers. 
And then there was the retiring into corners 
to confer, walking up and down the yard, 
eager questionings, affectionate wringing of 
hands—for no man ever appears so much 
your friend as the attorney who prepares 
your defence. Alas! in most cases it is labor 
lost—for the defendant. The attorney se 
cures his pay before he begins. Then came 
the friends of the prisoners; some were men, 
but most were women, They brought bas- 
kets full of necessaries or luxuries. Now, as 
in this ward the company were of a higher 
class than that on the common side, so among 
the women who visited. us the emotions of 
shame, sorrow, and terror were more easily 
moved. Therefore there was weeping enough 
to tear the heart out of those who looked on 
and listened. Yes, from the soft and silent 
tears of despair to the loud cries and hyster- 
ical lamentations of her who fell upon her 
loved one’s neck for the first time in prison, 
or for the last time in the condemned cell. 
I declare solemnly that every young man 
should be taken, as soon as he is old enough 
to understand the pitifulness of the thing, to 
Newgate Prison at the time when visitors are 
admitted, there for once in his life to see and 
understand for himself how dreadful a thing 
is crime, if only for the misery and shame 
which it brings upon those unhappy ones 
who are bound to the prisoners by ties of 
blood. 

What have they done, these poor women, 
that they should be made to suffer so? By 
the iniquity—nay, sometimes by the momen- 
tary madness—of the man on whom they are 
dependent, are they plunged at once into 
shame, contempt, and poverty. Unto the 
third and fourth generation, saith the com- 
mandment. For so long a time their chil- 
dren lift not up their heads; they lie in the 
deeps; they are obscure; they are forgotten. 
When the memory of the thing is clean for- 
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gotten, they come forth again, and climb the 
tree of fortune and fame, like other men. 

Heard one ever of a Bishop, and of Bish- 
ops there are many of low origin, the son of 
a hanged convict? or of a Judge, ‘though the 
Bar is a great nurse of ambition lowly born? 
Not so: in order to rise in the world one may 
be the son of atinker or cobbler, but one must 
be first the son of an honest man. Unto the 
third and fourth generation, saith the Scrip- 
ture. Wherefore sometimes I think that for 
something some ancestor of mine did in his 
generation were these afflictions laid upon us. 

Among the visitors I presently remarked a 
young gentlewoman of modest aspect and of 
great beauty. She was attired plainly, and 
was accompanied by an elderly servant, who 
bore a basket upon her arm. She looked 
about the yard, as one who took no heed of 
any present, but was looking for one man. 
Then she espied our worthy merchant of 
Harp Lane, and made her way through the 
crowd, followed by her attendant. She was 
his daughter. 


“My child, my Lucinda,” said the good 


man, kissing her fondly. I expected this 
to-day. Thy mother, my dear, is well, I 
trust.” Then he marked her pale cheek and 


red eyes. ‘*‘ Why, fond one,” he said, “ what 
occasion is there for tears? Never shed tears 
over such a trifle as my temporary inconven- 
ience. See! I grow fat—I am jolly—I rest 
from my labors. The price of stocks dis- 
turbs me not. I am ona holiday. It is as 
if | were standing on the sands of Margate, 
save that the air here is not quite so ey 8 
Yet a healthy air—oh! a healthy air—I do 
well upon it.” 

She tried to speak, but her voice stuck. 

‘*T reckon,” he went on, ‘‘that in a fort- 
night I shall be free again. Yes, they cannot 
delay the ceremony they call my Trial above 
a fortnight more. Ay! ina fortnight I shall 
be tried. Now, my dear, I have in my own 
mind arranged all. Your mother and you 
will be present at the trial. You will come 
filly attired in your best to a ceremony in 
which your father will take the most distin- 
guished place, and receive ail the honors of 
the day. Ha! you shall hear the machina- 
tions of the wicked defeated, and the Judge 
ordering the prisoner to be discharge d, with- 
out the least stain upon his honor. I should 
not like you to be waiting at home while 
these honors were paid me in public. The 
Court of my Company I shall also invite. 
One must not neglect the Livery. I look for 
a banquet in my honor the day after my Tri- 
umph in Court. 

The girl smiled, but faintly; then she 
showed him what she had brought—some 
confected dainties—pies and such, with wine, 
and a book which he had desired; and then 
she kissed him and turned to go, but I 
marked as she walked through the throng 
how the tears rained down her cheeks, so 
that it was pitiful to see. She knew the 
truth, which her father, with such obstinacy, 
persisted in concealing from himself. 

What hath since become of that poor girl, 
so innocent, so beautiful, so unfortunate, on 
whom, thus early, was laid so great a load of 
shame, I know not? She looked so virtuous 
and modest that I trust the Lord hath kept 
her from harm, though to shame she was al- 
ready handed over. 

‘Why does she cry?” asked George. 

‘* Because her father is a prisoner. 
to be tried for his life.” 

‘What! That good old man w ho preached 
tous? What has he done, then? 

‘He is charged with forging a bank draft, 
and that for a great sum, indeed. He may 
be innocent. Indeed, he swears that he is 
innocent. But he is a prisoner like ourselves, 
he is to be tried like ourselves, and if 
found guilty—” 

‘*He will be hanged by the neck like our- 
selves. Poor girl! poor girl! Nevill, this 
isa dreadful and a terrible place. Lwould the 
Lord had ordered otherwise; but one must 
obey. He knows what is best for Sylvia.” 

Then he grew silent for a while. 

‘Nevill,’ he went on, presently, ‘‘it is 
hard upon my father. As that poor girl will 
go all her life in shame for her father, so will 
mine go in shame for his son. I had not 
thought of him. Itis hard for him. Yet it 
was the will of the Lord; clearly the Lord’s 
doings.” 

While we thus talked there came toward 
us, hat in hand, a thin shrivelled-up little 
creature, dressed in black, bowing low. 

‘*Gentlemen,” he said, with insinuating 
grin, and rubbing his hands, ‘Il am happy 
to make your acquaintance, though the cir- 
cumstances are not so joyful as one might 
hope.” 

‘*Sir,” said George, ‘‘ what may be your 
business?” ‘ 

‘‘My business, gentlemen, is to procure 
the acquittal and release of gentlemen like 
yourselves, charged with what I may be per- 
mitted to call irregularities; irregularities of 
any description. “My name, gentlemen, is 
very well known in Newgate—very well 
known and blessed—-by all who have at any 
time resided within these walls. You your- 
selves must surely have heard the name of 
Quellet—Samuel Quellet, Solicitor and At- 
torney—some say, the great Quellet.” 

‘Tt is an attorney, George,” I said, recog- 
nizing the man by his manner. It is, indeed, 
as easy to tell an attorney by his appearance 
as a carpenter or brewer or a man of any 
other trade. 

“Oh!” said George, viewing the man with 
contempt. ‘‘What can we do for you, 
brother?” 
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‘Sir, it is not what you can do for me, 
which is little indeed. It is what I can do 
for you, and will do, sir—will do—with your 
permission. My whole life, sir, is spent in 
doing good to my fellow-creatures. I think 
of nothing else. It is my trade, my pleasure, 
my duty. I have chosen among the whole 
of humanity that part of it which I find here. 
In other words, sir, I conduct the defence of 
prisoners, and that is my single occupation. 
Outside, you will hear my name exalted to 
the skies by grateful multitudes; it has even 
been proposed at the Salutation Tavern— 
*twas after the acquittal of an honest gentle- 
man charged with forgery—that the King 
should be asked to confer upon me the hon- 
or of knighthood. Within this prison there 
are now a score and more of poor fellows 
looking to me—happily, with well-grounded 
confidence—for their release.” 

‘Do you, then, blind the Judge, and make 
the juries deaf?” 

‘‘Ha! ha! Your honor is facetious. I do 
indeed, in a manner of speaking, affect his 
Lordship—I say it with respect—with a kind 
of judicial blindness. I make juries deaf and 
the Court blind. My methods, sir, are as va- 
rious as they are ingenious. I look for, and 
I find, a flaw in the indictment. This estab- 
lished, out steps my friend from the dock and 
walks away free. I prove an alibi by evi- 
dence which cannot be overthrown; I cause 
the witnesses to be terrified and confuse d, 
and to commit, unconsciously, acts of gross 
perjury. I rake up their past lives and make 
them confess to past crimes and misdemean- 
ors. I show, against the clearest evidence, 
that the real criminal was another person al- 
together. There is no end to the twists and 
turns which I invent to procure the acquittal 
of my client. In such cases as these,” he 
added, with emphasis, ‘‘ when the life of a 

gallant young ge ntleman is at hazard, every- 
thing is allowed. Yet, for myself, I hope 
that I yield to none in religious profession. 
Every Sunday morning, and not infrequent- 
ly on Saints’ days (when the Court is not sit- 
ting), you may observe me in my pew at the 
Church of St. Clement Danes; it is in the 
gallery—left hand, looking toward the altar, 
front row. But, sir, for my clients’ sakes i 
use every form of invention, quibble, and ob- 
struction. I stand on the side of mercy. 
That is my proud position.” 

He ceased, out of breath. 

‘* Well, sir,” said George, ‘‘as for me, you 
can be of no service, because I shall employ 
no lawyer.” 

‘“‘No lawyer? Are you aware, sir, of the 
charge against you—the very serious charge? 
No lawyer? Do you know that your life— 
your life—is not only threatened, but is in 
most grievous peril?” 

‘I believe it is,’ George replied; ‘‘ yet I 
will have no lawyer.” 

‘* Consider, sir, pray consider. Any poor 
little shoplifter, any wretched woman who 
steals a loaf for her starving children, may 
be condemned to die, but she mostly gets off, 
because our juries generally refuse to bring 
in a verdict in such a case. She may hope 
to get off. But for you there is no hope, no 
doubt at all. For, first, you were the leader 
of a seditious riot in which men bawled for 
the overthrow of King and Church; next, 
you were seen, and can be recognized by 
many as having withstood and fought the 
constables; thirdly, the temper of the city is 
hot against you. Every man in the jury-box 
when he takes his seat will have already con- 
demned you in his heart. The judge will 
have condemned you beforehand, There is 
no hope at all for you except in getting a 
clever and ingenious attorney, such as my- 
self. Then, indeed, you may hope to come 
out of court a free man. Otherwise you will 
come out of it with the rope already round 
your neck,” 

** Yet,” said George, ‘‘I will have no law- 
yer. Sir, do not pester me; my mind is re- 
solved. But here is my friend, Mr. Nevill 
Comines, whose case is not so grave; you 
might perchance try your hand upon him. 
What say you, Nevill?” 

“Why, George, if the gentleman has so 
Samaritan a disposition as to undertake my 

cause for nothing—” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Quellet, ‘nothing would 
more please me, such is the goodness of my 
heart. I say it without boasting, because it 
isa natural gift—just as strength and comeli- 
ness belong to this young gentleman, who is 
resolved to break the hearts of the ladies by 
getting hanged. But I have a wife and six 
children depending upon me for their daily 
bread: I have pew-rent to pay: I have char- 
ities to bestow. Hence I cannot afford my- 
self so great a luxury.” 

‘‘T have plenty of money, Nevill. What, 
man! You to want assistance when I can 
raise as much mone y as is wanted! Shame!” 

‘* Shame, indeed,” said the attorney. ‘‘ We 
must be spared that shame. Very well, then; 
that is settled. Since there is no doubt about 
the money, I will take this case in hand at 
once. I shall want a fee of a hundred guin- 
eas, to be increased by fifty more if—that is, 
when—an acquittal is pronounced.” 

‘“*You shall have it,” said George. ‘‘I 
will write to the attorney who proved my 
uncle's will, and give him my dock at Roth- 
erhithe—” 

‘*Ha! he has got a dock at Rotherhithe, 
and he goes wilfully to his destruction!” said 
Mr. Quellet. 

‘*He will procure the money, and anything 
more that I may require. You can go and 
see him, if you please.” 

“Tt need not,” Mr. Quellet replied. 





“Give 


me your bond—your signature—your promise 
for a hundred and fifty guineas, which I can 
present to your attorney, and I ask no more.” 

So he prepared a paper of some kind, which 
George signed and his own clerk witnessed. 
And so I was provided with an attorney for 
my defence. 

I learned afterward that I had fallen into 
the hands of a low and creeping creature, 
who lived by persuading prisoners that he 
was able to procure them an acquittal if they 
would give him all the money they possessed. 
This was not generally much. The fellow 
had the impudence to make George sign a 
promise to pay a hundred and fifty guineas 
in advance, instead of the hundred agreed 
upon; and I believe that he never, before or 
afterward, did such a good stroke of business. 
It is true that he had on more than one occa- 
sion procured the acquittal of a prisoner; but 
in most cases the wretches who relied upon 
him learned too late that they were leaning 
upon a reed—in other words, that where the 
case is plainly proved, no wrigglings of 
crafty attorney will avail to get a man off. 

Mr. Quellet then proceeded to ascertain the 
particulars of the case as against myself. 
told him everything that I ‘could remember. 
He made notes in a pocket- book, sighed, 
nodded his head, shook it, wagged it, cough- 
ed and hemmed, as if the case was one of 
prodigious intricacy. 

‘* Sir,” he said, at length, “I must apply to 
the magistrate for a copy of the information. 
I knew not when I proposed to undertake 
your defence for so paltry a sum that it would 
prove so difficult a job. Do not fear, how- 
ever. 1 am, I hope,a man of honor.” He 
laid his hand upon his heart. ‘‘ Had I un- 
dertaken this responsible and difficult busi- 
ness for no more than 2 crown piece, I would 
carry it through. My wife may grumble; 
and Jack—my boy Jack—must go without 
those new smallclothes he was promised ; 
but I am a man of honor. You may trust 
me, sir; you are in the best hands possible; 
your acquittal is certain; I see an absolute 
answer; a clear and certain way out of the 
business. Sleep easily; look forward with 
confidence; you are quite safe, sir, I assure 
you. What? You have heard of Michael 
Considine, the murderer. Everybody said 
that nothing could save that vill—, that un- 
fortunate man. I pulled him through—l, 
myself, no other—I it was who caused the 
principal witness to be drugged the day be- 
fore the trial, so that when she went into the 
box she was so confused that she knew not 
what she was saying nor what had happened. 
She contradicted everything she had sworn; 
and when the judge threatened to commit 
her for perjury she fell into a fit, in which 
she presently, having been carried out of the 
court, breathed her last. And Mike Consi- 
dine escaped. It is true that he was killed a 
month afterward in a drunken brawl some- 
where, and his body carried to the middle of 
the garden of Russell Square. But he died, I 
am ‘proud to think, grateful to his attorney. 
For this day, sir, 1 can do no more for you. 
But be easy, be happy. If you could pro- 
cure for me the defence of your friend, who 
will otherwise most certainly be hanged, it 
would be an outward and visible sign, as we 
say in the catechism—I hope you are a mem- 
ber of the Church of England—of your grati- 
tude for my services. Think of me, Mr. Co 
mines. Good-morning, sir—good-morning.” 

In the afternoon two more prisoners were 
brought into the State side. They were the 
young Templar, the most zealous Republican 
of our Club, and the Atheist Poet from Ox- 
ford, who was equally zealous for the over: 
throw of everything. Like me, these young 
gentlemen were now disowned by their par- 
ents and were penniless. George paid for 
all. Had it not been for him, we must all 
three have gone over to the common side, 
and lived on the prison ration of a penny 
loaf a day. Mr. Quellet, on the strength of a 
second promise, undertook also the defence 
of these two. I looked daily for the arrest 
of Richard Archer, but for some reason or 
other he escaped, though the most guilty of 
all. Our President also escaped in a very 
simple manner, as I afterward learned. He 
had taken the precaution to give a false name 
when he entered the Society, and as he lived 
at the other end of town, somewhere near St. 
James’s Street, he was not known to any- 
body. The smaller fry, the mechanics and 
tradesmen who formed the bulk of our mem- 
bers, were suffered to remain unmolested. 
Within the walls of Newgate Prison lay the 
four members whom the Government had 
resolved to prosecute. To this end had we 
been brought through our membership of 
the innocent and convivial Club called the 
Sublime Society of Snugs. 

(To BE CONTINUED. ] 


TAKEN IN TOW. 


See illustration on page 365. 


ee jolly old fellow, who is taken in tow 

by two pretty little nieces as soon as he 
steps ashore, looks happy enough to prove 
that he is worthy of being personally con- 
ducted in so charminga manner. Uncle Joe 
(we are sure that his name is Joe) has been 
roving up and down the earth and sailing 
many seas, always with a heart beating warm- 
ly at the thought of love and home. Many 
beautiful keepsakes for sister Jennie’s chil 
dren are reposing in Uncle Joe’s sea-chest, 
but the children’s delight in giving their 
kinsman a welcome is wholly unselfish. It 
is love that has taken him in tow. 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Scnsoriser.—Make an écra pongee with guimpe, 
sleeves, and panel of brown velvet or of bengaline, 
with also a girdle, by the Worth model illustrated on 
the first page of Bazar No. 16. A hat similar to that 
in the picture will answer for you. 

L. L.—Get white wool crépon for a Commencement 
dress, and make it withshirred round ws aist, laceguimpe, 
lace sleeves, and a coat frill of lace. ut a lace flounce 
ou the edge of the French skirt, which is plain in front, 
with bias seam at back. Wear white undressed kid 
gloves. 

F. D. M.—For the care of your complexion consult 
The Ugly Girl Papers, a volume published by Harper 
& Brothers. 

“No. 29."—The coat bodice, with jacket fronts open- 
ing straight and long on a full vest of silk, will be your 
best choice. For a wrap use either a ro: ind es upe like 
that of ribbed cloth illustrated in the double-page pic- 
ture in Bazar No. 16, or else the camel’s-hair mantle 
shown in the same picture. Wash your lace curtains 
in soapsuds, and rinse in clear water without bluing 
or starch. Shake, butdonotwringthem. While wet, 
pin them out smoothly in every part on sheets stretcli- 
ed-and pinned on the carpet of an unused room. 
the windows and let them dry there. 

Penna.—Why not have a pretty “ guest-book” in 
which let each guest write her name ar ad some pretty 
sentiment, either original or quoted? This will sug- 
gest many topics of conversation, and prove a ple - 
sant diversion, 

Jor.—1, Not necessary, but certainly 
brilliance of the wedding. 2. There 
ers than bridemaids. 3. The flowers are rather a1 
cessity. 4. You are not suppose “d to send *“* At Hom 
cards to your entire chareh list. 5. Yes, proper eno 
but not usnal. 

M.J.L -You need not send regret or accey 
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ytanc 
for such a card; if you do not attend, send yout card. 
Send a written regret for the wedding reception to t 
parents, and your cards for the “‘at homes” to the 
young couple. You should always send a card to the 
aying a call to her gu 
a lady should rise to greet a gentle- 
man, or to b a him farewell in her own house. Ad- 
dress your letter—Messra. John Smith's Sons, or 
Messrs. John Smith & Co., as the case may be 
Mit.y.—l. Certainly. 2, All invitations re juire a 





knowledgment of some sort. . 
if possible. 4. Manners and Social Usages. 5. Have a 
curtain of plain velours hang from rings. 

J. C.—A card left or sent to a tea dischar, 
ligation. 

Diticgent Reapver.—You might have a ‘“‘ May break- 
fast,” or a May party introducing the May-pole, an 
originate some scheme of drawing prizes according to 
the color of the ribbon held. Costume your girls as 
various characters of spring, and keep the effect as 
seasonable as possible 

M. Y. S.—Young unmarried women are not sup- 
posed to give partics. Have the mother of one of 
your number issue the invitation, and enclose the cards 
of the others. Use a very small narrow card for a 
young man, and a rather large square card for a mar- 
ried woman, engraving the entire name in any case 

“ La Grane@k Stanvarp.”—A reception for your son 
and his bride will be the fitting tribute, choosing an 
evening soon after their arrival. Issue the invit ations 
in your own naine, asking your guests to meet ** Mr 
and Mrs, John Smith.’ 

Eriquetre.—It would be a very pleasant 
for you to ask your bachelor friend to drive 
in your pony cart 
= 


3. Call within two weeks 


ges the ob- 


attention 
with you 
He will join you at your house, of 





. L.—It is certainly not good form to appear at 
the ~~ itre wearing a crape veil. 

E. H.—In paying an ordinary call you will, of course, 
send up your ¢ ard: it is obviously unnecessary to leave 
another. On a reception day or at a tea you should 
leave your cards in the card tray in the hall on your 
departure. 

f —An afternoon tea is the most informal of enter- 
tainments. You may serve your tea in a special room 
or all about, as you find most convenient. Serve small 
napkins with the tea 

G. W.—Portiéres are used as much asever. Nothing 
can be pre ttier than the softening of the lines of a door- 
way with dainty drapery. Use plain instead of figured 
material when possible. 

P. P. C.—Cards s0 sent or left constitute a farewell 
call. On your return to town you will send out your 
cards to annonnece that you are again “at home 

M. L. T.—Why not have a May party with a : May- 
pole dance? Make it a costume affair if you like, and 
dress in sata fanciful costumes suggested by the season, 

M. L..—We should think a small dinner party given 
to the young man, with an informal reception held at- 
terward, would be the most enjoyable means of show- 
ing him the attention you desire. 

Backwoons.—Use a cover for your oak table of dull 
green velours, with deep silver or gold fringe. Miss 
Blank is entitled to the same consideration in the ci: 
cumstances as a new arrival in your city. You should 
pay the first call. 

Country Sussortmer.—Make little trousers of white 
piqué buttonét to a silesia waist for your boy to wear 
with gingham and pique kilts. If he is very thin, add 
a petticoat. A merino or gauze vest and drawers give 
necessary warmth. Long black stockings will be most 
used, though the short white socks will also be worn. 

Herien.—For a baby boy eighteen months old make 
nainsook dresses with wide round waist, tucked or 
box-pleated, finished with a turned-over collar and cuffs 
instead of the ruffles used on girls’ dresses, The skirts 
reach the shoe tops. Have a gray, tan, or white Bed- 
ford-cord coat made, with round waist, box-pleated 
skirt, and large sleeves, with deep collar and cuffs of 
embroidery. His hat is a soft straw turban, with a 
ruche next the face, and wide white ribbon on the 
crown. For every day get a white lawn hat drawn on 
cords, with a ruche inside and strings 

L. M. W.—Darker moiré or else black will trim your 
wool dress prettily. The outline embroidery in black 
silk is suits able for black cashmere. 

+ a * 





.—For your child’s coat read reply above 
given to “ Helen. 
Jason.—l. The steamer outfit of half-worn suit, soft 


felt hat, and warm wraps leave, with steamer chair and 
rugs, at the steamer office beyond sea for use on return 
The travelling suit should be durable, of mix- 
ays or browns, not dark enough to show dust, nor 
light enough for stains. Take but one change of under- 

clothing ; washing is quick and replenishing easy. Try 
to travel with large hand-bag instead of trunk. Have 
shoulder satche Is for pedestrian tours, etc., a light 
field-glass, Baedeker’s guide-books, and passport. 2. 
Four hundred dollars apiece should suffice for the trip. 
3. To make use of second-class hotels (those recom- 
mended by Baedeker are always well kept) and third- 
class railroad cars (except in Italy) not only saves 
money, but is the only way to get a first-hand know- 





ledge of the country and people. In stays of any length, 
one economizes by exchanging hotel for boarding- 
house, and by faring as the natives fare. Cook’s hotel 


coupons are good, especially in Italy, but are more ex- 
pensive than is necessary for ordinary use. 4. Steamer 
fees, about $5 for bedroom ste ward, half as much for 
table steward, and something for boots, according to 
what each does for you. At hotels, fees amounting 
to about five per cent. of the bill will saffice. 5. This 
is a very broad question to be determined by one’s 
tastes and preparation. See the few great things thor 
oughly. Here Baedeker is a safe guide, as everywhere. 
Have the courage to refuse to see everything; itis the 
fatal error of rapid tourists. Valuable and delightful 
experiences will be gained by often wandering aim- 
essly instead of running perpetually to noted points 
Take a bird's-eye view of a place before sight-seeing 
when you have time. 6. To see rural England, choose 
as a centre for excursions Ambleside or Grassmere in 
the Lake District, or some small strongly characterized 
city,as York or Durham. Forrural France: Alengou— 
an exquisite and thoroughly characteristic village of 
Normandy—or Thiers in the south, neither of them on 
the usual route of tourists, 7. Visit Rome in Septem- 
ber or October (no special precautions are necessary) 
When planning your trip, study carefully the Sate hel 
Guide to Europe, issued by Honghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
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AN ANXIOUS TIME. 


OMEBODY is very ill in the house, perhaps ill unto death. 
WO The family have suspended their usual occupations so 
far as they can do so, for it is not possible, fortunately, to 
stop the daily work altogether, even when the heart is break- 
ing with anxiety. The doctor comes several times a day, 
watched for with keen and restless eagerness by every one 
except the patient, who is too weak and spent to do aught 
except drift aimlessly on the outward-bound waves toward 
the unknown shores of eternity. Hush every sound! muffle 
the knocker! lay tan-bark before the doori Everything de- 
pends on good nursing and God’s help. How many of us 
know all about this anxious time! 


AN ANXIOUS TIME. 


A HARMONY IN FLATS. 
BY MARY L, BISLAND. 


‘‘TUPITER, but we are in hard luck!” and Hendrick 
brought his chair down from its acute angle with a 
shock so violent that the little plaster Venus shuddered on 
her dusty shelf. ‘‘No sooner,” he continued, crossly, ‘* is 
the place depopulated of those odious Jiggets than a new form 
of pestilence swarms in. If Bunch wasn’t such a good old 
soul I should simply cut the whole business to-morrow.” 
‘My dear fellow, what are you rowing about now?” in- 
quired a placid voice from the window. 


“There's no lady in the land 
Is half so sweet as Sally,” 


hummed the artist, softly, rumpling his brown hair and 
screwing up a pair of very handsome eyes trying to catch 
the proportions of a drawing held at arm’s-length; 


“She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley,” 


concluding the old ballad with a high tenor note. 

Too exasperated by such indifference to even continue 
his grumbling, the first speaker leaned forward and secured 
a short brier-wood pipe, which he filled, lit, and drew for the 
space of five minutes in gloomy silence. 

The brilliant May-day had faded into a luminous twilight 
that deepened momentarily as the shadows lost their gilding, 
and now fell like dusky draperies through the quiet rooms. 
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After one or two vain efforts to knot the curtains a degree 
higher, the industrious draughtsman abandoned his pencil, 
and surrendering to the advancing darkness, strolled over to 
where the timid fire alternately flamed and fainted on the 
hearth. ‘‘Isay, Hendrick,” he began, apologetically, ‘‘ what- 
ever shut you up in such a hurry? I was listening ardently, 
both ear-drums distended with interest. But, you know 
yourself, fitting a ten-thousand-dollar dwelling into an eight- 
hundred plan will give any architect an abstracted air. The 
symptoms overhead exercise me greatly. Speaking of a pes- 
tilence, I think myself this is worse than measles, whoop- 
ing-cough, and chicken-pox in the house all at once. That 
wretched top story is our one grievance. How fine it would 
be,” he suggested, leaning his broad gray tweed shoulders 


TAKEN IN TOW.—[SEE Pace 363. ] 


against the mantle, and amiably ignoring his friend’s sullen 
looks, ‘‘if we could float a yellow flag out of the fifth-floor 
front without injuring the rest of the building! When did 
theycome? Andtheirname? An improvement on Jiggets, 
I hope. Jiggets offends my artistic sense. Sounds abomi- 
nably like fidgets, restless and jerky, don’t you think?” 

Still no response. Enveloped in blue fumes of burning 
tobacco, the smoker stared despondingly in the dying coals. 

**Cheer up, doctor; don’t feel so down about it. Ten to 
one they are a couple of antiques. Old fossils who will 
spend their time sleeping, visiting, and—” 

‘“There, Ruddy, you need not try comforting me,” Hen- 
drick interrupted, wrathfully. ‘‘Did I or did I not stop a 
quarter of an hour on the stairs this morning to let a grand 


piano go past? and then a banjo strapped up with a lot of 
sheet music? That is the worst of this flat system,” he went 
on, complainingly ‘One is forced to live in the rafters, to 
prevent a crew of ill conditioned pirates from making life a 
burden overhead. I have trembled daily, fearing to see the 
rent card gone; and when I beheld those twin instruments 
of torture borne up the steps, my spirit melted within me 
Talk of cheerfulness in the face of another possible siege of 
‘White Wings’ and an inevitable ‘ Waiting till the Clouds 
roll by’!” 

Here the doctor struck his cooling pipe so sharp a blow on 
the fender its stem snapped and the bowl was lost in the 
warm ashes. 

‘*I wonder if it can be his unfortunate German love af- 
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fair that makes Hendrick so tremendously 
cranky sometimes,” mused Rudderland, as 
he boarded an uptown car half an hour later. 
‘What a wholesale hatred he has of women 
and pianos! By-the-way, I remember hear- 
ing she studied music the same year he did 
medicine in Berlin. Weill, I’m awfully glad 
I have escaped those complications ;” and he 
turned up the collar of his spring top-coat 
in pleased retrospection of innumerable heart 
episodes from which he always emerged un- 
scathed. 

The evenings that followed were full of 
disturbance for the young bachelors down- 
stairs. Their ceilings groaned under heavy 
furniture dragged from place to place, re- 
sounded with tack hammers and the echoes 
of light feet tripping from parlor to kitchen. 
The new lessees pounded walls, floors, and 
window facings with vigorous insistence, 
evidently settling themselves for a lengthy 
stay. Glancing up from the street, the two 
dissenters remarked various signs of femi- 
nine habitation overhead—in canary cages 
swinging between fluttering white draperies 
that blew about in the high May winds, and 
bent the heads of brilliant geraniums bloom- 
ing in the wide ledge boxes. 

‘Notwithstanding their professed scorn of 
fifth-story doings, one of the men noted each 
trifle with keen interest after old Mrs. Bunch 
had delivered herself upon the subject. 

‘‘Them upstairs is quality, shore,” she 
averred, bustling about lighting gas, reloop- 
ing curtains, and making things trim for the 
evening. ‘I ’ain’t seen their likes sence I 
waited on Miss "Melia, old Jedge Proctor’s 
dorter, in Pinsylvania, whar I cum from bef- 
fore | met up with Bunch. A couple of fine, 
lightly young women they air, pretty as pic- 
tures, and yet ‘arnin’ their livin’ theyselves. 
One seems a bit poorly, and ’ain’t got so much 
to sav; but t’other one, with the dark eyes, 
she takes on most as lively as Mister Ruddy 
there. It kinder sots me agen the whole race 
of men, seein’ right fresh, tender little things 
like them turned out to grub for money;” 
and the indignant house-keeper banged books 
and papers about as though her listeners 
were partly to blame for the limited income 
in the top fiat. ‘‘I aims to help them all I 
kin,” she continued; “for teachin’ the pianny 
and drawin’ pictures all day, and eatin’ out 
of a new-fangled coffee-pot and cracker-box 
at night, is mighty mean sort of livin’.” 

Days elapsed without further news from 
‘the Rafters,” as Ruddy dubbed the lofty 
apartments. Not one bar of music, and only 
some passing remark from Mrs. Bunch rela- 
tive to borrowing a pinch of pepper from 
above, and lending Miss Greyton her receipt 
for cherry tart. 

Lucky as usual, Ruddy enjoyed but failed 
to report the first encounter—serving his new 
neighbors, when the key of their private let- 
ter-box was mislaid, by showing them how 
to pick the lock with a hair-pin. Later on 
he restored a lost glove, and sheltered rosy 
Miss Greyton from the car to their mutual 
entrance under his big family umbrella. These 
interviews were brief, and very unsatisfac- 
tory to one of the ‘‘flatists,” who never sus- 
pected an admiring estimate was being taken 
of his sleepy gray eyes and boyishly hand- 
some skin as he studied the charming fea- 
tures of the pretty artist from overhead. 
Braving the doctor’s frowns and sneers, he 
vented much warm enthusiasm of their neigh- 
bors’ beauty, good form, and dignity; but 
while seidom mentioning the friendly little 
personage met in showers and on the stairs, 
he was deeply concerned over the droopy ap- 
pearance of her companion. 

‘* By George!” ejaculated the sympathetic 
architect one evening, ‘‘ I wish I knew some- 
thing about physic, or had a fraction of your 
money, Hendrick. I would not only pre- 
scribe for that lily-cheeked, sad-eyed girl up- 
stairs, but would do more, and in some fash- 
ion convey enough cash to ‘the Rafters’ to 
carry her off for a trip this summer. Think 
of toiling all through the blistering weeks to 
come up under the roof without a breath of 
fresh air! I chanced to meet Miss Tassie— 
ah, yes, well, I mean Miss Greyton—this af- 
ternoon, and she seemed awfully depressed 
about her. I rather fancy myself that the 
poor little body has some weight on her heart 
which causes the physical ailment.” 

‘*Bah! Weight on her pocket, no doubt. 
Grieving for some trumpery whim that’s un- 
gratified—a bangle, or new frock. Those are 
about the size of women’s woes. I confess,” 
said the doctor, rancorously, ‘‘I am unable 
to muster any vast amount of pity for crea- 
tures whose brains and hearts are hollow 
shells to enclose their frivolous emotions.” 

‘Very well,” returned his friend, shortly; 
‘we won't discuss the question further. 
Your mental vision is painfully distorted, 
and, in consequence, you are scarcely respon- 
sible for the queer way you look at things.” 
So saying, the speaker threw himself at full 
length on the divan, and five minutes later 
had forgotten the whole matter in a profound 
sleep. 

A post-prandial repose brooded over the 
quiet neighborhood and old-fashioned house 
when the plaintive harmony of a quaint Ger- 
man Lied floated in tremulous waves of sound 
from the open windows above. Absorbed in 
his scientific journal, Hendrick began a series 
of shrugs, betokening a fulfilment of his direst 
prophecy; but after the first chord he started 
from his lounging attitude as though stung 
by some living thing. Fugues, sonatas, and 
symphonies followed in quick suceession, but 
the restless man below took slight heed of 
their matchless execution. He heard no- 
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thing beyond the first refrain that so sharply 


stirred his sleeping sorrow. Once more the 
fingers of the unseen musician wandered 
back to that tender love-song, breathing the 
anguish of passion and despair. Drinking 
in every note with a painful sort of ecstasy, 
the listener now stood directly under the 
window. He wondered vaguely how that girl 
upstairs came by an air that woke into life 
his dead romance. 

Again he saw the rambling garden on the 
outskirts of Berlin where, in a summer riot 
of flowers, he learned to love with the stern 
intensity of his reticent nature. The rose 
bushes,le remembered, seemed afire with their 
flowers of scarlet blossoms, heavily scented 
and glowing under the burning ardor of the 
sun. The poorly dressed enthusiastic young 
student, who evening after evening stepped 
rapidly from the heart of town out to the 
pretty suburb, was noother than himself, and 
the fair white-gowned girl who met him 
with that happy light in her eyes the one 
woman he had ever adored. They two were 


“as utterly alone as though their paradise was 


indeed an isolated land of dreams, for the 
family where she lodged spoke German only, 
and they talked unreservedly of home, art, 
and science, but most of all each other. He 
looked forward with confidence to the be- 
trothal that would seal his brief courtship— 
a betrothal to hold them in blissful bondage 
until he achieved fame and fortune. 

The long warm evenings grew short and 
chilly, and autumn’s crisp breath had whirled 
the last petal from the shivering stems, before 
he learned his fate—learned, amid tears and 
protestations, from the woman he had trusted, 
that she was in reality the aftianced of a rich 
man in her native New England town. Of 
what use to tell him how her unwilling con- 
sent was won, when she refused to recall it in 
the light of her first genuine love? She had 
begged for this foreign voyage and year of 
study as a reprieve; but while acknowledg- 
ing her master-passion, clung tenaciously to 
the shadow of allegiance now the substance 
had vanished. 

Hendrick, standing where the perfume of 
moist earth and wet flowers was blown down 
to him from the miniature garden overhead, 
recalled every imperative demand, despairing 
appeal, and finally cruel taunt, he had heap- 
ed upon her. Her agonized eyes and quiver- 
ing lips had no power to move him, with so 
fierce a pain wounding his love and pride. 
She held the solution of their difficulty, yet 
refused to move a finger to ease his suffer- 
ings, and the dying Lied that she sung so 
often woke again their angered parting. Up- 
stairs the shutters were being closed, and a 
slow, lagging step moved back and forth over 
the flimsy ceilings. He felt impelled to shake 
sleeping Ruddy and question him of the new 
people, for his train of professional thought 
was broken, and the London Lancet an im- 
possibility the rest of the night. 

This experience was the beginning of a 
sharp desire on the doctor’s part to know 
more of his top-floor neighbors. Twice he 
broached the subject to his companion, but 
was 30 curtly met he was fain to question 
Mrs. Bunch. Here, again, his advances were 
baffled. She ‘‘ guessed they were all right,” 
and then broke forth into such tirades against 
the brutality of men and the world generally, 
Hendrick beat a hasty retreat, and fell to 
watching the entrance. Echoes of the song 
and the story of the wan-faced little musician 
haunted him strangely through his busy days 
and studious nights. Though he knew Rud- 
derland was an occasional visitor in the apart- 
ments above, he was reluctant to beg for in- 
formation that seemed studiously withheld. 

The summer was now far advanced. From 
its rise beyond the low green Sound until the 
fierce ball of fire was quenched in the glit- 
tering bay, New York’s population writhed 
under a flood of burning light. The great 
town lay for the time spitted before the blind- 
ing glory of the sun, that, asa flaming sword, 
sent the air in quivering tongues of heat ever 
upward, to stifle those who inhaled its fever- 
ish breath. Never had the temperature been 
more intolerable. Ruddy positively resented 
his own sense of enjoyment in bathing and 
boating during occasional country jaunts, 
thinking of those two women suffocating un- 
der the eaves. There was little consolation 
in knowing he had striven by fair means and 
justifiable subterfuge to get them out of 
town. They shook their pretty heads with 
decided negatives— Miss Greyton sorrowful- 
ly, her soft brown eyes expressive of warm 
gratitude, while her triend remained languid- 
ly indifferent to the trumpeting salt breakers 
and cool river-beds subtle Ruddy suggested 
in his tempting pictures. It was pathetic to 
watch the dainty little girl fading away, and 
many were the low-toned talks he and Miss 
Greyton held, facing each other on the low 
window seat, as they discussed ways and 
means for bettering the unfortunate situa- 
tion. 

‘Katherine, you know, is abominably 
proud,” she said, gathering a handful of yel- 
lowed leaves from the blighted geraniums. 
‘She will never accept help from any one. 
Since I feel you are such a friend of us both, 
it scarcely seems wrong to speak of the cause 
of her great unhappiness,” continued Miss 
Greyton, with a trustful upward glance, 
and crushing the crisped foliage between her 
pink palms. ‘‘She was engaged, but after 
promising to marry her father’s partner, an 
elderly man, she grew fond of some one else. 
You see, old Mr. Hayden died just as every- 
thing was arranged, and Katherine felt it asort 
of infidelity to the dead to change her mind. 


She went abroad to study music, lost her 
heart there, and after making her real lover 
very wretched, returned to find her fortune 
wrecked by this same guardian, who had for- 
feited her hand and his own honor through 
treachery and flight. Of course it was all a 
dreadful shock at first, but I really believe 
Katy was secretly glad, for poverty at least 
meant marrying the man she loved. Do you 
know, Katherine wrote not once but twice, 
and the hard-hearted creature never sent one 
line in reply to her letters. She has tried to 
forget it all in hard work, but has broken 
down so fast this summer. I have a little 
trifle in money, and begged her to go away 
for a while; but”—with a very perceptible 
and tearful tremor in her voice—‘‘she has 
just lost hope, and doesn’t seem to care how 
soon it all ends.” 

‘*T should say she was tremendously lucky 
to have such a friend;” and Ruddy tugged 
ferociously at his blond mustache, struggling 
to prevent a stronger expression of his ad- 
miration. She looked so fine and fresh sit- 
ting opposite, from the smooth cleft in her 
firm white chin to the tender curves of the 
fair brow framed in dangerous lovelocks, 
‘Tt must be so comforting to know one per- 
son truly cares,” he went on, with increasing 
ardor, and getting his sentences hopelessly 
mixed. ‘‘There’s my family and Hendrick. 
Of course they would every one be distressed 
if I should drown, hang, or suffer any other 
serious accident. But—well—you know, it 
is altogether a different thing when one par- 
ticular individual has some sort of deep sen- 
timent about one.” Then, rather exaggera- 
ting the carefully cultivated hesitancy of his 
speech, Ruddy continued: ‘‘Oh—er— by- 
the-way, have you ever been awfully fond 
of any one, Miss Greyton! Beg pardon. I 
ought not to have asked that,” he hastened 
to add; ‘‘but it just seemed to slip out. 
Have I? No—not until lately, that is,” 
widening his gray eyes with a look of un- 
mistakable devotion. ‘‘Oh, little affairs, 
you know; not to amount to anything. But 
this last month it is all changed. I never 
cared a rap for money before. Now, I feel 
ready to swim the Atlantic or count the 
stars, if either of those heroic feats could help 
me win the woman I want. Stop; you must 
listen,” he said, authoritatively, laying a de- 
taining hand on her arm as she rose, and in- 
stantly dropping all the little mannerisms 
that became him so well. ‘1 love you, 
sweetheart. Don’t, please don’t, answer yet. 
Iam not half worthy. Think longer of it, 
and let your heart make excuses for me.” 

“Tassie dear,sha’n’t I light the lamp?” came 
a sweet tired voice from the gathering dusk, 
and soon a tiny blue flame shone through 
the darkness; not, however, until Rudder- 
Jand’s fingers had closed over a small hand 
laid timidly within his own, and behind the 
friendly draperies their new bond was sealed 
with the print of a warm quick kiss. 

Far on in the morn of that same night, 
Hendrick woke from a deep sleep with a 
startled sense of impending calamity. He 
distinguished a heavy fall on the floor above, 
and a few seconds later heard the handle of 
the hall door shaken, and a woman's ago- 
nized voice pleading for entrance. When he 
finally succeeded in dressing and hurrying to 
the entrance, Rudderland and Mrs, Bunch 
were already slipping the bolt. On the 
threshold stood Miss Greyton, with horror- 
stricken eyes. No sooner had her trembling 
lips formed the one word “ Katherine,” than 
she turned, beckoning them to follow up the 
steps. 

‘here, white and rigid,evidently just where 
she bad lost consciousness in crossing the 
room, lay a girlish figure. Hendrick, unable 
in the half-light to distinguish his patient's 
features, felt heart and pulse with cool pro- 
fessional interest, and not until the gas flared 
did he realize that the fair head propped on 
sobbing Tassie’s knee was that of his lost 
love. With a face blanched as the girl's own, 
he administered one restorative after another; 
smoothed out the stiffened fingers clasping 
her soft muslin gown, and keeping them 
close in his warm palms, watched, in an agony 
of apprehension, until color slowly ebbed 
back in the wasted cheeks. 

‘*My darling, my only love!” he murmur- 
ed, heedless of all but the pathetic little face 
lying on his arm, and drawn tenderly up to 
his breast. But it was still a long while be- 
fore the heavy fringes lifted, and she looked 
up wearily into the passionate eyes bent over 
her. Then surprise, anxiety, and past suf- 
ferings were all swallowed up in the over- 
whelming rapture of a glad present. 

‘* This is what might be called ‘a harmony 
in flats.’ A noble composition, and a credit 
to its four collaborators,” announced jovial 
Rudderland two weeks later, as one gay and 
suspiciously bridal-looking pair were bidding 
an equally blissful couple adieu on the deck 
of a big Cunarder. ‘*A good many hemi- 
demi-semi-quavers on Tassie’s pari before 
she knew my intentions,” he continued, teas- 
ingly. ‘‘ And Hendrick’s change of name to 
acquire so base a quality as his uncle's for- 
tune should be designated a false note. The 
movement is a trifle ‘rapido’ in the matter 
of trousseaux, but who would quarrel where 
the finale is so brilliant. Well, Mrs, Hen- 
drick, a silver honey-moon to you both in 
your red-rose garden, and speedy return to 
the fourth floor in our old bachelor quarters! 
How women adore to kiss each other!” he 
observed to the radiant doctor. ‘‘ But come, 
Tassie dear, dinner waits in ‘the Rafters’;” 
and tucking her hand under his arm, the two 
artists run ashore. 
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FIRST-BORN OF THE SPRING. 


CALL thee, dear April, first-born of the spring, 
For March is, at best, a rade masculine thing; 
And chosen art thou for the season’s young queen, 
With sweet hints of perfume, coy glimpses of green, 
And a sensitive heaven whose glory is won 
From the magical union of rain and of sun! 
Wittiam H. Hayne. 


SICK-ROOM VISITING. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


r]\O visit the sick is not to be regarded merely 

in the light of a pleasure, nor are numer- 
ous visitors usually advisable for the invalid; 
yet, ‘‘ when ‘tis done, 'twere better twere well 
done,” and to this end we would prepare our 
selves as for any other thing we would do 
well. 

First, we would choose our time not with 
reference to our own convenience, but to that 
of the invalid. It may be that we would like 
to call in the morning, on our way to or from 
shopping or marketing. We feel that we 
are ‘‘out now,” that we ‘‘do not need to be 
dressed in calling costume just to call in a 
sick-room,” and that it will ‘‘save time” to 
drop in upon John or Maria now, and ‘have 
it over with.” 

But the morning is always an invalid’s 
‘busy time.” Do invalids have busy times? 
Indeed yes; none busier, though they may 
seem to progress as little as the proverbial 
bee in the tar barrel. Their morning sleep 
is usually their best. The prolonged quiet 
of the night has brought their nerves to a 
state in which, if ever, restful sleep is possi- 
ble, and this should remain unbroken as long 
as may be. A late waking necessarily post- 
pones beginning the always slow processes 
of preparing for the day, such as sponge 
baths, ete., until eight or nine o'clock, and 
they are rarely completed before eleven. 
Then, though the patient may be refreshed, 
he is fatigued, and should be encouraged to 
sleep if possible, to rest certainly, by being 
kept perfectly quiet in a darkened room. If 
we suit our own convenience and call at this 
hour, a wise nurse will not allow us to enter, 
and the patient will not be permitted to know, 
until later in the day, that a friend has called. 

In the afternoon, between two and four, 
may not be the best hour for the visitor, but 
it is best for the visited. It is nearly always 
the invalid’s freshest, brightest time, and that 
at the best distance from meals, baths, naps, 
ete. Evening hours are the worst of all, for 
then all excitements, whether pleasurable or 
otherwise, should be avoided in order to es- 
cape that most wretched of all minor afflic- 
tions, a wakeful, restless, feverish night. 

We would visit the sick to give them a 
lite pleasure if we can, to break the weary 
monotony of pain by a few bright moments. 
Bearing our end in mind, we will not bring 
our own griefs or discontents to the bedside. 
In health the invalid may be our most confi- 
dential friend, the one into whose ever-pa 
tient ear we may pour our daily vexations 
or our deepest sorrows, but we will not bring 
them there now. For the time we will efface 
ourselves; we will only remember to bring 
the pleasantest thoughts, the gayest incidents, 
the brightest pictures. 

But we would be careful not to carry our 
gayety to such a point that we seem indiffer 
ent to our poor friend’s condition. Unfortu- 
nately this is a frequent case, arising, no 
doubt, from a well-meant fear of resembling 
the notorious ‘‘Aunty Doleful.” Of course 
it is very unwise to tell a sick man that he 
looks as if he were not long for this world, 
or to encourage him in any way to dwell 
upon himself; but to seem indifferent to his 
condition is to wound, and that deeply. 

A friend of ours was some months since 
stricken down while in perfect health by 
one of those sudden and often fatal diseases 
to which our climate renders us liable. For 
a time death’s door seemed open wide, and 
our friend’s trembling feet to be standing on 
the threshold. By God's blessing on the ef 
forts of physicians and nurses she was slowly 
drawn back to life. After six weeks of ill- 
ness she was thought sufficiently improved 
to see a calling friend. 

The invalid was cheered at the prospect 
of her visitor, and perhaps not least by the 
thought that now she could express herself, 
as she had feared to do to the too sympa- 
thetic members of her own family, upon the 
great experience she had passed through. 
For to face death and eternity with conscious 
helplessness is a great event in the life of 
any thoughtful person. 

The sick woman’s face brightened as her 
friend entered, and color mounted to her pale 
cheek, giving the visitor an opportunity to 
exclaim: 

“You don’t look sick at all. You'll be 
out again in a little while. You always get 
well, you know. You ought to have been 
out shopping with me to-day, the stores are 
so full of pretty things. Weren't you wise 
to save yourself all the trouble of Christmas- 
ing by lying quietly in bed, having a good 
time? But you don’t know what you've lost 
—Salvini, Booth, and Modjeska, and ”—so on 
and on for an hour. Not a word of sympa- 
thy, or even of commonplace interest. 

After the departure of the visitor the poor 
invalid turned her patient face away, but 
could not hide from the affection-sharpened 
eyes of the sister who was watching her the 
tears which silently trickled from the closed 
eyes. 

“What is it, darling? 


” 


said the watcher, 
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‘*Did I let her stay too long? Did she tire 
you?” : 

‘* Yes, dear, a little; but perhaps ”—with 
a humorously pathetic smile—“ perhaps I am 
more disappointed. I had thought that I had 
been so very ill that some one might have 
eared. It may be a good lesson, but I don’t 
think we any of us enjoy finding out our 
own insignificance.” 

There is nothing that so brightens and 
cheers the heart as genuine sympathy—the 
proof that there are a few in our little world 
who would really care if we passed from it. 
It is not necessary to inquire too closely, to 
draw down our faces, to be tearfully demon- 
strative; but if we do not feel at least a mild 
degree of affectionate interest in the suffer 
ings of our invalid friend, why visit him at 
all? 

To be gentle in manner, to say only those 
things that shall give pleasure and not pain; 
to entertain or to be entertained, whichever 
we shall see will best suit the wishes of the 
particular invalid we are visiting; to leave 
with him some pleasant memory, some new 
thought, or an old thought in a new guise, to 
fill the mind after we are gone, and, if possi- 
ble, some flower, or book, or newspaper clip- 
ping to assist this thought—are little points 
of importance; and so, too, is the duration of 
our visit. 

To remain too long is a frequent mistake, 
but so also is too short a stay. The invalid 
may be in a chatty or an inquiring mood. 
After his long confinement to the four walls 
of his own room he may have much to tell, 
or he may desire to be told much. We will 
suit our mood to his. He is monarch by 
right of his weakness. Let us indulge his 
whims. If he really wishes us to stay, let us 
not sit on the edges of our chairs, ready to 
spring away like a mouse from a trap at the 
first break in the conversation. 

On the other hand, no matter how much 
interest we may take in repeating our own 
little tales of pleasures or of woes, let us not 
forget to notice the changes in the patient’s 
face. Let us heed the warnings conveyed 
by rising color or restless motion, without 
seeming to do so, and take our departure, 
leaving the impression that we too have en- 
joyed the call and will come again. 


SANITARY LIVING. 

BY JULIET CORSON. 
XUL—VEGETABLE POISONS AND 
POISONOUS STINGS. 

§ ist domestic treatment of poisons would 

be incomplete if mention were not made 
of the injury sometimes done by the mush- 
rooms, or rather poisonous fungi, and the 
stings and bites of insects and animals, not 
including the bites of so-called rabid ani- 
mals, which the average house-keeper would 
not often have to treat, and which are con- 
sidered at length elsewhere in the writer's 
works. 

Poisoning by mushrooms is generally caused 
by the disregard of very simple points of ob- 
servation. In the first place, no one should 
undertake to gather these excellent foods 
without being fully informed as to their 
shape, color, odor, and taste. There are 
many books giving all these in detail, and 
in various parts of the writer’s works the 
most minute cautions are specified. Here it 
need only be said that any mushroom which 
looks clean and fresh, is not worm-eaten, has 
pink gills under a buff-colored cap, that turns 
dark when bruised or matured, has a nutty 
taste and pleasant odor, may be presumed to 
be good. Mushroom gatherers avoid fungi 
growing from what is called a vulva or hol- 
low cup at the base of the stem. The writer's 
test, after noting the above characteristics, is 
to taste a small portion of the cap without 
swallowing it. If the flavor is sweet and 
nutty, and does not sting or burn the throat, 
the specimen, even if unknown, is placed 
among the candidates for cooking. Some 
sult is always carried, and a little is held in 
the mouth for a moment; still a little more 
is swallowed, care being taken not to swallow 
a particle of the mushroom, When the mush- 
rooms are gathered, they should all be care- 
fully washed in water containing salt and 
vinegar, and then cooked with salt. These 
precautions usually insure safety. In fact, 
when poisoning by any kind of fungi has 
occurred, some carelessness of choice or prep- 
aration has been noted. Old-fashioned cooks 
usually relied upon using a silver spoon in 
cooking suspicious fungi; but the test has 
not been proven infallible. In case of actual 
poisoning use the same treatment as for nar- 
cotics, ¢. e., emetics, stimulating restoratives, 
and the earliest possible attention of a com- 
petent physician. It may be said in passing 
that mushrooms are far more important as 
an article of food than is generally under- 
stood. ‘They rank next to meat in savor and 
nutriment, having largely replaced it in the 
South during our civil war. The writer has 
much to say about them elsewhere. 

While some of the wild plants common in 
woods and fields are poisonous—such as the 
wild parsnip and the poison-ivy, which so 
closely resembles the Virginia creeper, save 
that its leaf has only three divisions, while 
the creeper has five—there are thousands of 
edible plants whose properties are still un- 
known to the average botanist, much more 
so to the housewife. It would be impossible 
in the space here available to enumerate even 
those used in common everywhere as food, 
but we may indicate a few of their properties 
as a dietetic hint in the choice of food for in- 
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valids. A paragraph may be given to the 
contradictory poke-berry, the young shoot of 
which resembles asparagus, and is excellent 
when cooked like that vegetable, but which, 
when mature, is an actual poison. It grows 
to about a man’s height, on a soft stalk with 
large leaves, somewhat like the sumac, dark 
green tinged with red, as the plant matures; 
the clusters of greenish- white flowers, ar- 
ranged along the end of the stem, are follow- 
ed by bright red berries full of vivid crimson 
juice. The root is a strong alterative medi- 
cine, capable of acting, in large doses, as an 
emetic and narcotic poison. It is useful asa 
poultice in rheumatism, skin diseases, felons, 
and boils, speedily causing the latter to ma- 
ture. 

Plantain, which ranks as a salad plant in 
the young leaf, is one of the most valuable 
field plants. The bruised leaves are an ex- 
cellent poultice for all poisonous stings and 
bites, aided by the fresh juice taken internal- 
ly in teaspoonful doses every hour; even 
snake bites have been cured byit. A decoc- 
tion of the root is a remedy for so-called 
scrofula and obstinate skin diseases; and the 
green seeds and stems boiled in milk are a 
specific for children’s bowel complaints. An 
ointment of universal excellence can be made 
by boiling the entire plant in unsalted lard 
until the color is green, when the plant is 
strained away from the ointment, which can 
be applied favorably to any wound, burn, or 
ulcer. The medical properties of the plant 
are cooling, diuretic, mucilaginous, alterative, 
and slightly astringent. It is nature’s own 
remedy, and is cited in this place because of 
its applicability to the next part of our sub- 
ject—the stings of insects and the bites of 
snakes—the plant growing on nearly every 
road-side, and therefore being most speedily 
available in the event of any such dangerous 
accident as the infliction of bite or sting. 
The fresh leaves can be bruised between two 
stones or chewed to a pulp, and applied at 
once to the wound. Chickweed possess- 
es similar properties. The most common 
poisonous stings are those inflicted by hor- 
nets, wasps, and angry bees. The pain can 
be abated by the immediate application of 
the plantain poultice, or, in its default, by a 
thick plaster of moist mud. The blue clay 
found in some creeks and along moist road- 
sides is an invaluable remedy for all such 
injuries, as well as for cuts and wounds of all 
kinds. The medicinal virtues of mud and 
clay are but imperfectly understood in this 
country except by physicians. When a sting 
is inflicted near a dwelling, the most available 
remedy is a profuse application of common 
salt, moistened with vinegar. 

Mosquitoes and flies sometimes cause blood- 
poisoning by conveying putrified matter from 
a previous point of contact to humanity; there- 
fore, when a sting occasions more than usual 
pain, a physician should be consulted with- 
out delay. If such services are not to be ob- 
tained, the treatment should be prompt and 
radical, the same as for the bites of snakes 
or rabid dogs. The wound should be made 
to bleed freely by cutting away the injured 
flesh, and forcing out the blood by means of 
a ligature applied tightly around the limb 
above the wound, between it and the body, 
the blood being allowed to flow freely for at 
least an hour. The wound should then be 
cauterized with caustic or a red-hot iron, and 
subsequently poulticed with flaxseed and one 
part of carbolic acid to sixty of water, or 
with powdered charcoal and flaxseed. De- 
spite prohibition, the wounded person should 
be made insensible with whiskey or any 
available liquor. If any spectator has sufli- 
cient nerve or regard for the patient to suck 
the poison from the wound, the chance of 

saving life is almost certain. There is really 
but little danger attending this operation, al- 
though it seems repulsive, for some of the 
most virulent poisons of bites are harmless 
when taken into the stomach. But care 
should be taken not to swallow a particle of 
saliva. Even curare, the most deadly poison 
when brought in contact with the blood 
through a cut or puncture, can be swallowed 
with impunity; it is one of the few remedies 
proposed for hydrophobia. It is said to be 
thus used by natives in Africa. Indeed these 
savages have long practised inoculation with 
the poison of snakes as a remedy for snake 
bites. M. Farini brought from Africa some 
of the snake virus for M. Pasteur, and thus 
describes its application by the Bushmen: 

‘*One of them, directly he was bitten by a 
full-grown cobra-de-capello, took from a little 
skin pouch the dried fang of a snake, pow- 
dered it, and rubbed it into some punctures 
which he made near the fresh snake bite, 
which had already caused the limb to swell. 
One of the other Bushmen meantime killed 
the snake, extracted its poison sack, from 
which the wounded man squeezed a drop of 
poison into water, and drank it. He fell into 
a stupor of several hours’ duration. Mean- 
time the swelling increased, but before the 
next morning it began to subside. He then 
again inoculated himself. The second night 
the swelling disappeared, and by the fourth 
day he appeared as well as ever.” 

The oxen of this traveller were cured by in- 
oculation of the bites of the puff-adder and the 
cobra. The Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington is testing the efficacy of the procedure, 
using the poison of rattlesnakes and cobras. 

The stings of bees, which are always pain- 
ful, have been known to cause death after 
they had extracted the honey from poisonous 
flowers, and the effect of the honey itself has 
been known since the time of Pliny, who 
records it circumstantially. The stings of 


wasps, hornets, scorpions, centipedes, and 
tarantulas are very serious, and the last are 
often fatal. Besides the remedies mentioned 
above, ammonia, soap, or any alkaline sub- 
tance will afford some relief; but where any 
such serious result follows as excessive swell- 
ing or discoloration, or erysipelas appears, 
medical attention should be secured speedily, 
because these symptoms might be followed 
by gangrene and death. The past summer 
had its records of deaths from the stings of 
bees, ants, and the ordinary centipede of the 
temperate zone, otherwise known as the mill- 
pad, or mille-pede, and ‘‘ thousand-legger” by 
children. The safe course in the event of 
eny painful sting or bite of unusual magni- 
tude is to ascertain at once whether or no it 
is attended by any danger. 


FANCY-WORK AND HOME 
DECORATION. 
BY MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD. 


NCLUDED in the spring shopping that is 

now occupying so large a share of most 
women’s thoughts and time is often a supply 
of fancy- work | patterns and materials to take 
away upon the summer outing. For in that 
pleasant abstinence from family cares and 
social absorptions many women find their 
only opportunity for indulgence in fancy- 
work, and its rarity and utter oppositeness 
to their ordinary avocations make its pursuit 
a recreation rather than a toil. To busy 
workers who sew the year through from rosy 
morn to dewy eve I would say, rest utterly 
when you go upon a vacation, and do not 
once look a needle in the eye. But those to 
whom needle-work is a novelty will find it a 
delightful filling for their summer leisure. 

A fancy which rides on the crest of the pre- 
sent wave of fashion is for embroidering book 
covers. Slip covers to temporarily envelop 
a new paper,a bound novel, or the current 
magazine are too well known to need e xplicit 
mention, but the newer fancy is for a richly 
embroidered cover, bound, after it is wrought, 
by a professional bookbinder. Some ama- 
teurs attempt, with occasional success, the 
work of binding for themselves, but it is 
safer and surer to trust the work to accom- 
plished hands. An extremely old book cover, 
which has been used as a model by some 
ambitious workers, is made of heavy gray 
satin, richly embroidered with gold and sil 
ver thread, the embroidery being so profuse 
as to nearly obscure the ground. The work 
is beautifully fine, the stitches being taken 
with mathematical exactitude. In the centre, 
on one side, are three initials made with sil- 
ver, and surrounded with a vine in gold- 
thread, with clusters of grapes made of gen- 
uine pearls. The other side has a shield in 
the centre, with a border of roses, lilies, and 
shamrocks, all worked in silver and gold. 
The book and cover are said to have been a 
gift to a royal bride over three hundred years 
ago. 

In the directions given for work of this 
kind in an English magazine published in 
the last century, workers are told that it is 
useless to make book covers of any thinner 
material than velvet, for all others are liable 
to split, and also to fade. Among the an- 
tique specimens which are being copied are 
covers done in cut-work; there is a leather 
or textile cover underneath, and the design, 
generally an arabesque embracing all the 
space, is drawn upon an equally large piece 
of velvet, and applied with a couching of 
gold-thread; the spaces are then cut away. 

n the oldest and handsomest examples known 
of, the appliqué is all worked over with gold 
or silver; in that case the design must have 
been drawn upon muslin,and worked before 
laying it on the under piece, to which it would 
be fastened with invisible stitches. 

The oldest application of embroidery to 
bookbinding, as far as we know, is Fitchet’s 
Rhetoric; its decoration is a coat of arms 
worked upon white satin, and its date 1471. 

Aprons are among the useful kinds of or- 
namental work, and ‘‘apron fairs” are so 
common among winter plans for helping on 
a pet charity that summer-time may be well 
employed in preparing a supply of the de- 
sirable articles. There is quite a little fancy, 
among those even who never wore an apron, 
to begin now for the sake of getting the co- 
quettish effect the little Sicilian apron gives 
to Emily Rig], in the play of Mr. Barnes of 
New York. As nearly as opera-glasses en- 
able one to detect, it is made of white Ida 
canvas, fringed at the side and on the bottom, 
and worked in stripes across all the way to 
the top with the Italian colors. Broad lines 
of drawn-work separate and render distinct 
the embroidered stripes, and the top is gath- 
ered and tucked under the pointed velvet 
bodice. 

A very elegant imported apron shown by 
a fashionable dress-maker is made of a square 
of beautiful Turkish embroidery, with half a 
width of plain satin on each side, entirely 
covered with successive rows of black lace. 
The lowest row goes across the bottom of the 
embroidered piece as well. 

Large black or white lace aprons are liked 
by some to add a little dressiness to a too 
plain afternoon gown. They may be lined 
with colored satin or left transparent. Young 
ladies sometimes substitute for the narrow 
waistband a pointed bodice laced in the 
front. 

Black or colored satin aprons,cut all around 
into turrets, with a pleated ruffle of black lace 
showing beneath, are thought by some wo- 
men to give a home-like expression to the toi- 
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lette of a person serving informal afternoon 
tea; at least such is the announcement made 
by a writer in an English paper. 

For table centres the fancy stores are 
showing elaborate patterns of embroidery 
and drawn-work on linen. The principal 
difference between them and the things of 
last year lies in the universality of the pat 
terns that imitate ribbons, the Marie Antoi- 
nette bow and wreath entering into almost 
every design. Of one that is for sale at one 
of the exchanges the material is bolting-cloth, 
and much of the decoration is done with the 
brush; three clusters of large pink rose-buds 
are painted through the middle of the scarf, 
which is the width of the bolting-cloth, but 
three times as long asitis wide. Each group 
of roses has the appearance of being tied 
with a ribbon bow with floating ends. An 
other ribbon, connecting the three bouquets, 
seems to flutter over the whole cloth. The 
ribbons are all real ribbons skilfully applied, 
and their artistic disposal adds much to the 
beauty of the cloth. The edge is drawn in 
scallops, which are painted over carefully 
with mucilage to give them firmness, and 
then painted with gold paint and cut out. 

A tea cloth which an adept at knitting can 
make in sections for her summer work is a 
pretty combination of knitted open-work 
squares and equal-sized squares of linen or 
linen cambric. The model from which this 
idea is taken was a serviceable and extremely 
pretty article, which was not as stupendous 
a piece of work as it at first appeared, be 
cause in place of preparing the solid squares 
the worker used the smallest hem-stitched 
doilies. The latter were only four inches 
square. The knitted squares were of the 
same size, and were made like a section of 
wide fagot insertion. But each piece was 
securely bound off to make a strong edge 
for sewing upon the linen. Not because 
there is a suggestive resemblance, but because 
the same woman who made the quilt made 
one, it seems natural to speak here of a pret- 
ty hassock which any one can make at home 
if the house affords an old one that needs a 
new cover. To the top was secured one of 
the round Japanese mats which were so much 
used last summer as seats upon the sea-beach. 
In arecent number mention was made of one 
which was used to assist in transforming a 
butter firkin into an ottoman. The side of 
the hassock, or it might be more explicit to 
say the space between the top and bottom, 
was covered with green satin slightly g: ath- 
ered on; over this was a net-work made of 
macramé cord in an open pattern. Through 
the interstices of the net satin was drawn out 
in little irregular puffs; the straw mat on 
the top was painted with green bronze paint. 

For usesupon table lamps with a glass globe 
there is a fancy for flowers large enough to 
shade half the surface; these are attached 
by a long hook c: aught into the chimney. 
The idea is not by any means novel, but its 
popularity seems to be enjoying a revival 
For a room where yellow enters into the 
decorations or furniture, a sunflower is a 
pleasing object for ashade, and it is one of the 
easiest to make. To construct it, use a sheet 
of imported tissue-paper of the proper tint 
It is important to buy the imported paper; for 
although the American is quite as pretty, it 
lacks the necessary toughness, and it is de 
pressing to have a flower go to pieces at a 
touch after it has borne the strain of. manu- 
facture. Cut the sheet into sixty-four pieces 
two inches wide by three long. Roll two 
corners of each piece toward each other on 
the fingers, as if to begin a lamplighter, and 
cut the other end into a blunt point; this 
makes the top of the petal. From a sheet of 
brown tissue-paper cut a strip one inch wide 
and three yardslong. It will require pasting 
to give it the necessary length. Double the 
strip till it is twenty-four inches long. Clip 
one edge into a fine fringe, and then unfold 
the length. Cut out a circle of card-board 
two inches and a quarter in diameter, spread 
one side lightly with paste or mucilage, and, 
beginning at the outside, lay on the fringed 
strip, putting one row closely inside of the 
previous one till the end is reached. There 
will be a blank in the centre, which must be 
filled with a little wad of fringed paper, set 
ting it up a little higher than the surrounding 
fringe. To make the surrounding part, cuta 
piece of white card-board intoa circle eighteen 
inches in circumference, and cut the edge into 
pointed leaf-like scallops, paint one side green, 
and attach the petals to the other in rows, 
placing one upon each scallop and the next 
row immediately below them. Continue till 
all are on; then fasten on the brown-fringed 
centre. Before putting on the flower sew a 
wire loop to the card-board disk; let it reach 
six inches beyond the circle, and bend over 
two inches of the top to form a hook to sus 
pend it to the lamp chimney. To make the 
shade more elaborate, buds on long hairy 
stems and a long leaf or two can be bought 
at a paper-flower material store, and added 
to the flower. By cutting a green disk like 
the one just described, and decorating it with 
other flowers, quite a variety of shades can be 
made. A bunch of pale green hydrangeas 
makes a very artistic showing, and a cluster 
of pansies gives a suggestion of spring that is 
always re freshing. Clusters of delicate pink 
azaleas are charming, and so are fluffy bright 
yellow chrysanthemums, while for variety 
a monster poppy of glowing scarlet or a 
cluster of smaller poppies will make a spot 
of rich color on alighted shade. To one who 
has not experimented in paper flowers it is a 
surprise to see the perfection to which they 
can be brought. 
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SPRING COSTUMES. 

‘be flowered foulard gown illustrated in Fig. 1 has « 

bodice with short pointed front and basque back. 
The front has a yoke of white embroidery, to which the 
silk is shirred with a heading, the fulness being drawn in 
pleats to a point at the waist. The back is without a 
yoke, and is pleated in two pleats turned toward the mid- 
dle from either side. The sleeves are full and drooping, 
with deep close cuffs of embroidery, and a ruffle of em- 
broidery with a ribbon bow capping the shoulder, Other 
ribbon bows are at the elbow and yoke, and at the belted 
point of the bodice. The skirt, which is three yards and 
a third wide, is drawn up in slight curved folds on the 
hips, and hangs straight at the back. 

The costume Fig. 2 is of light heliotrope ribbed wool 
with aubergine velvet ribbon. The ribbon is carried in 
two rows down the right side of the skirt, in notches 
around the bottom, and up again on the right side. The 
bodice is a long round basque open at the ends of the 
it is hooked down the middle, with the fastening 
concealed by a plastron trimmed with V points of ribbon, 
which is sewed to the right side and hooked on the left. 

Gray camel’s-hair, with embroidery in two shades of 
gray, is the material of the costume Fig. 3. The bodice 
is cut with a sharply pointed front and coat back, the 
front being lengthened evenly with the back by slender 
tabs, which are embroidered. A ribbed silk revers collar 
tapers down the embroidered fronts. The close front of 
the slender skirt is slashed into similar tabs, which rest 
on a pleated flounce set underneath; the back is straight 
and gathered at the top. 
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MOVING-TIME. 

M' )VING-TIME is a movable feast, if one may speak 
i in jesting terms of a season which to most people is 
anything but a feast of gladness. The date of house-rent- 
ing varies in different sections of the country. Through 
New York State and vicinity, the 1st of May is the usual 
time for giving leases or changing the ownership of real- 
In many other States, particularly in the West, 
an earlier date is chosen; the 1st of April, or in some 
places the 25th of March, is the time when transfers of 
property are effected. The earlier time is also preferred 
in many parts of the country for the convenience of farm- 
ers, who are obliged to obtain possession of ground soon 
enough in the spring for ploughing and planting. 

Whenever the time to move may come, it is surely not 
an agreeable one. It is never pleasant to see one’s treas- 
ured belongings dragged from their familiar places and 
handled in a disrespectful manner by rude or irreverent 
strangers. When to this annoyance are added the dis- 
comfort of an unsettled mode of living, the undertaking 
of new and unaccustomed tasks, the wounds to spirit and 
nerves from the unforeseen contingencies and unavoid- 
able accidents which invariably attend such enterprises, 
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Fig. 1.—Inp1a S1LK Gown.—FRONT. 


[See Fig. 4, Page 360.] 


moving becomes a formidable undertaking, which 
no one will face for slight cause. And sometimes 
there is more than this to endure. The pain 
which comes of breaking up old associations, or 
leaving cherished corners, from whose shadows 
ghosts look out with reproachful eyes, makes the 
wrench of deserting the spot we have long called 
home a hard one. When we turn our backs 
upon it for the last time, we leave part of our- 
selves behind. 

But there is a practical as well as a sentiment- 
al side to the subject. When, for sufficiently 
weighty reasons, a move from one habitation to 
another is decided upon, it is well to consider the 
moving in a systematic and sensible way. By a 
little management it can be robbed of many of 
its terrors. Like any other piece of work, the 
business of packing and moving can be planned 
down to its smallest details, and much time and 
strength saved by spending beforehand some ex- 
tra thought. 

While ‘‘ moving-day ” is still in the dim future 
there are some useful things which can be allow- 
ed to accumulate against that troublous time, 
such as soft old cloths and goodly stacks of news- 
papers. It is well to rid one’s self of all rubbish, 
and dispose of or destroy everything not consid 
ered worth the trouble of packing or the expense 
of conveying tothe newhome. Whena house is 
vacated in favor of a new occupant, it should be 
left clear entirely of all litter and refuse of the 
former tenant. We belittle ourselves and insult 
our successor if we leave behind us worthless 
articles for him to throw away. When the house 
is empty, a thorough sweeping from garret to 
cellar we certainly owe to our own self-respect. 
There have been sinners in this regard among 
those who consider themselves good house-keep- 
ers, unthinking, perhaps, how much ill-breeding 
their carelessness showed. 

This subject is further illuminated by the 
cheerful smile of a certain nameless old gentle- 
man. He once called, by request, on a lady who 
had moved into the house he formerly occupied. 
She.asked him to remove a collection of coats, 
umbrellas, etc., found in an upper closet. And 
he came—to assure her, with the pleasant smile 
referred to, that the clothes were worn out, and 
of no value to him. They were only good to 
throw away. 

A vigorous clearing out of closets, store-rooms, 
and all stowaway places, and a packing into 
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small compass of many articles not in general use, can be 
accomplished some time ahead. A fund should be made 
of some items not good enough to need separate packing, 
such as ‘‘second-best” bedquilts, table covers, and even 
old clothing. These answer admirably to protect and tie 
up nice furniture and ornaments. Things of this sort 
have to be taken along somehow, and it is well to make 
them available in transmitting safely more valuable wares. 
The contents of the piece bag and mending basket are ex- 
cellent in the china barrel or between pictures, and old 
coats and skirts do good service around statuettes or 
handsome vases. There cannot be too many of such cov- 
erings. It will generally be found that there are more 
goods to tie up than articles in which to tie them. 

But this is only skirmishing on the outposts. It is well 
to begin in earnest by taking up one carpet in some room 
but little used. As fast as boxes, barrels, and packages 
are ready they can be stowed here. Common-sense would 
suggest that this room should be on the ground-floor if 
possible. It is a wise plan to have one box always stand- 
ing open in some convenient place, in which may be de- 
posited as fast as found odd trifles which seem to fit in no- 
where else. The putting away of the thousand and one 
little things scattered over a house is an endless task, and 
many odds and ends in plain sight are liable to be over- 
looked if left until the last moment. One never realizes 
how numerous are his worthless treasures until he comes 
to pack them. 

On the kitchen floor the plan of keeping a barrel ready 
to receive seldom-used articles will be found handy. As 
fast as one barrel is filled it can be fastened up, rolled 
aside, and another substituted. These boxes and barrels 
are not ornamental, but they are inevitable at such times, 
and this arrangement saves much confusion and hurry 
when the general packing comes. One simple precaution 
is often overlooked, and that is, marking each package, 
with a card tied on stating its contents. Such careful 
packing is not troublesome if done regularly. Indeed, it 
will be found much more satisfactory in every way to the 
owners of goods to pack too much than too little. 

It is advisable to keep the ordinary living-rooms as 
comfortable as may be up to the last day. Attention to 
one or two little matters will aid in doing this. A house 
denuded of carpets is a dreary place, but if the tacks are 
removed from the edges the carpet can as well remain on 
the floor until after the furniture has been carried off it. 
If carpets are to be sent to a cleaner’s, the men carrying 
them away will fold them together and lift them up from 
the floor. If this arrangement cannot be followed in 
every case, at least it is recommended not to take up 
carpets too soon. If the edges are freed from the floor, 
as described above, a few hours two or three days before 
moving would suffice to fold every carpet together ready 
to be carried away, after which sweeping the room would 
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Fig. 3—EMBROIDERED CAMEL’s-HAIR COSTUME. 
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be all that was required. Keeping clean bare rooms for any 
length of time involves much extra work at a time when ex- 
tra work is not easy to give. 

Curtains and drapery of every kind can be taken down, 
dusted, shaken, folded, and packed into boxes. Curtain 
poles, brackets, and fancy ornaments not necessary to com- 
fort come next. All catches, rings, screws, and pieces be- 
longing to each article should be tied in a snug package to 
that article. This expedient will save much trouble and 
some expense when they are put up again. Small packages 
and boxes for packing are always preferable. They can be 
put into less space in carting or storing, and they are more 
easily carried and shifted by the truckmen. 

Handsome cabinets, stands, and tables, and the carved 
work on chairs or sofas, should be carefully covered. Layers 
of newspapers can be wrapped around the legs of furniture, 
and secured with string. Soft old cloths, particularly old 
flannels, are good to cover handsomely polished wood, such 
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as the tops of valuable tables or stands. Removable tops 
of marble, etc., will require separate packing. After the legs 
and other wood-work have been thus protected from scratches 
and knocks, it is well to envelop the whole of a costly chair 
or other piece of furniture. Old sheets, quilts, or even com- 
mon muslin or cambric bought for the purpose will answer. 

Bureaus or chiffoniers are heavy, awkward things to move, 
but something can be done to put them into light marching 
order. It will not be necessary to empty bureau drawers. 
The best way is to pack them with light articles or with the 
ordinary clothing kept in them. Then cover each drawer 
carefully with a large piece of cloth, tucking the cover tight- 
ly down on all sides, so that it cannot slip. Each drawer 
so prepared can be taken out when the bureau is carried from 
the house, and slipped into its place again after it is put on 
the truck. Very few truckmen will carry out a fully packed 
bureau with locked drawers. There is the advantage, be- 
sides, that when the bureau is deposited in its new quarters, 
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on removing the covers one finds all the familiar possessions, 
without the nuisance of hunting them up from various 
trunks. The mirrors belonging to bureaus are usually re 
moved, and taken separately. 

Little can be done with the head and foot boards of bed- 
steads. If it isdesired to cover them, large cloths can be tied 
over loosely. Bits of old carpet are good to put between o1 
around large pieces of furniture. The regular moving vans 
are provided with a supply of carpeting, cloths, etc., and the 
men are fairly careful. 

If bedsteads are to be put up again immediately, it is well 
to fold up bedclothing and pillows, and tie each set into the 
mattress to which they belong. Casters should be included, 
and each set of bed slats and springs marked, that it may be 
taken to its proper destination. In this connection it is sug- 
gested that some one should stand near the door of the new 
home,and inform the men entering where to convey each piece 
of furniture. Eva Lovetr Carson. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 


success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{Adv.)} 





To Lanres.—For the complexion and for light cuta- 
neous affections, Créme Simon is superior to the vase- 

e and cucumbers ; it whitens and perfumes the skin, 
J. Simon, Paris; Park & Trtvor», N. Y., Perfumers 
Druggists, Fancy-Goods Stores.—[ Adv. ] 


DO YOU WANT WHITE HANDS? 
Use Cornell's Benzoin Cosmetic Soap. Sold every- 
where. 25 cents a cake.—{Adv.} 


-water of the Crown Per- 
very delicious.”—Observer. 


Karitpa, the new toilet 
f imery Co. “Something 
Adv. | 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


(Zi ; 
a W . Baer & Co.'s 







from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


or 


a 


Sold by Grocers ev everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


mnnseceesasasasneeces, 
THE BEST FRENCH TONIC 


Vin de Bugeaud 


(BUGEAUD'’'S WINE) 
TONIC AND NUrHITIVE 
Prepared with Cinchona and Cocoa. 

Adopted by the physicians of the Paris hospitals and 
approved by the Academy of Medicine of New-York. 

BUGEAUD’S WINE is recommended with ® 
confilence to all persons requiring a tonic treatment, 
whether to combat Anemia, Chlorosis, Fevers, Stomach 
Troubles and other debilitating affections, or to promote 
speedy convalescence. It promptly aud surely relieves 
and dispels weakness and general fatigue from whatever 
cause arising. — BUGEAUD'S WINE having an 
exquisite Laste,thus combining the useful and the agreeable, 
has been for years, and is now more than ever, the favorite 
Tonic of the elegantes of French society and of all in 
delicate health. Sold -h. all pi principal chemists. - 
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Crank is not 

Bees ust § SREASE 
Solid White Rubber Rolls. Weak 

Also “DAISY ** and ea dl aH WRING- 


ERS, Clothes Dr wanted 
everywhere. EMPIRE WRINGER¢ 00., Saber, N.Y. 


Y CARRIAGES 


— a specialty of manufacturing 
Carriages exclusively for 


ty ered Free 
° all points in U. & Catalogue 
Sy EB & 60. 











FISSHER 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
fO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave. cor. 16th St..N.¥, 


° BES 1 TY SAtEhY ouRED oukorer 

~ Keer’ sorelg a, a Short 
Fp for raedien 

~— fat ny 18 Ellison St., Paterson, N. J. 


A world-renowned remedy for the 
relief and cure of Hoarseness, Sore 
Throat, Coughs, 
chitis. 


Asthma, and Bron- 


not injurious. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Sold only in boxes 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
| of all in leavening strength.—Zavest U. 
| ernment Food Report. 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 





Highest 
S. Gov- 


ENAMEL. 


OR beautifying and decorating the home it has no 


COLORS EXQUISITE 
SURFACE LIKE PORCELABL 














equal, For interior decoration, suitable for | 
| wood, wicker, metal, glaas, earthenware, etc. Pot up 
| in self- -openit g tins res eady for immediate use. Made 
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| 384 BROADWAY, 






in every ¢ », and tint 


20 cts. 


B. \TH ENAMEL 
SPECIALLY MADE TO RESIST THE 
BOILING WATER. 


ACTION OF 
TINS, BY MAIL, 70 CTS. 
Aspinatu’s Eneatisu Enamer. was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only 
at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware 
Wholesale 


of worthless imitations, 


Depot for the United States, 


NEW YORK. 
DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & C0, 


IE. COUDRAY’S| 


@OUQUES | 
” CHo!s! | 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEP 
DELICIOUS SCENT. —LATEST CREATION 
of E. COUDRAY in PARIS 


X J 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIP. AL PERFUMERS, 
DRUGGISTS AND CH} WISTS OF U. 8. 











Selling 
Nurserymen, 


Roses, Shrubs, Etc. 
Rochester, N. Y 


part time. 
Co., 


Brown Bros. 
, and Chicago, Ill. 


Prices, by mail, Tins, | 


gold medal 


ADY WANTED.—S: slary and expenses paid. Wholeor or | 


SYRUP of FICS: 


ONE ENJ oYsS both the method and results 


when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial .n 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promntiv for anv one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years been putting 

| up the famous produc t which stirred med- 
ical circles wherrfirst invented and given to 
the world by the renowned chemist, Justus 
von Liebig. Their 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is known around the world, and has lately 
been carried into “* Darkest Africa” by Stan- 
ley. It is unapproachable for purity, ‘flavor, 
and beneficial effects. As Beer Tra, de- 
licions and refreshing. Indispensabie in 
Improved and Economic Cookery. 





Genuine of 


with Justus 


signature von Liebig 


How to be Beautiful. 


Cocoanut Balm for the Complexion is creating a 
great excitement throughout the world; price, $1.00 
per box. Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible 
tint for the lips and face; price, $1.00 and $1.50 per 
bottle. Improved Aubnrnine for coloring any shade 
of hair to a beautiful Titian Red; $1.00, $1.50, and 
$2.00 per bottle. Send for Catalogue, 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., New York. 


THE “ GLOVE THUMB RETROGRADE” 








Seamed Mitts cannot Rip, are a Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, 
and are manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works; 
N. YY All Large Dealers Keep Them, 





MINER'S ALMOND 


Pimples, Tan, 


Use 
MEAL for 
Freckles, Blackheads, Ec- 





zema, Wrinkles, etc. Harmless. 


25c¢. by mail. 
wanted. H. A. MINER, 


Mass. 


Agts. 
Malden, 








combined. 


H. O. 
ALICE.— 
know where 
and tea.” 
AUNT 
the same your 
land 


It will pay 








Exceedingly effective and 





Sole 


* Aunt 
you buy such delicious coffee 


Jutia.—"* 
Evaporated Cream in mine, 
makes all the difference in the world.” 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 


for circulars to 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., 


Manufacturers, 


FOR PARTIAL DEAFNESS ONLY. 


Where the hearing is better on a moving train of cars. 
Where the hearing is variable. 
Where the hearing is better in the open air. 
Where the hearing is better in a noise. 
Where conversation can be heard, yet articulation not 
understood. 
In such cases the INVISIBLE SOUND DISCS are guar- 
anteed to help a larger percentage of cases than all similar devices 


They are worn months without removal. 


WALES, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Julia, mamma wants to 


Why, 


mother uses ; 


my child, IT buy 
but I put High- 
which 


you for the trouble, or write 





Highland, Ill 





IS0’S REMEDY FOR 
to use. Cheapest. 
certain. 











to the nostrils. Price, 
by mail. Address, 


Relief is immediate. A cure is 
For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF NW NaG@aan 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
Oe. 
E. T. HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 


CATARRH. _Best. Easiest 


Sold by druggists or sent 
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Hebtesy 


GOWN 





AND HABIT MAKER. 


Special Notice, 


FOULARD 
GOWNS, 


Mounted on Silk, 


m $95. 


( Orders Completed 









IN 
ONE WEEK. 
210 pide keen, New York. 





ORCHID FLOWER 
PERFUMES. 


(Registered.) 


wee LD you fully satisfy 

the requirements of a 
refined taste for exquisite 
perfumes. use Secly’s 
Orchid Flower; they are 
delightful reproductions of 
the odors of these aristocrat- 
dc flowers. 


Stanhopea, Galeandra, 
Vanda, Miltonia, 
Anguloa, Calanthe, 


1-ounce Bottles, oe. bs 3 | Sea 
nf DELIC “008 { 2 bos Cut 


1 Aecae OME | |; 
ssi o 


DETRormnn. ¢ E 


If not to be obtained of your 
druggist,we willsend by mail 
porte paid, on receipt of price. 

Idalso by the pound to 
the drug trade. 


Seely Mfg, Co.,% Detroit, Miche 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR 


Infants, Invalids and old People. 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO | RICH IN BONE-FORMING AND 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FLESH-PRODUCING ELEMENTS. 
PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE BOWELS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


BEST AND CHEAPEST, 


E. Fougera & Uo., Agts. 30 N. William st, N.Y. 


HCOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The celebrated and effectual English re without 
internal medicine. Froprietors, Ww. i ARD 
meen’ Victoria St. London, England, “Wholesale of 
»Fougera & Co..30 North W illiam st.,N.¥. 


gy EFS BABY POWDER. 
(THE BEST MADE.) 


Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


Bernard Meyer, Selling Agent, 


151 Chambers St., N.Y. 


Wonperrut! Any one can draw Cray- 
on Portraits, Sketches from Nature, 
etc. New method. You can learn with my patent out- 
jit. Stamp for Catalogue. Agents make $5 to $10 daily. 
ZUGENE PEARL, Artist, 23 Union Sq., N. 


—“nemme 





Gole Fron prietors of 
Orehid *erfumes, 














A NEW AR 


Eighteenth Edition, postpaid for 25c. (stamps). 
‘V\HE HUMAN HAIR: Why it Falls Off, ‘Turns Gray, 
and the Remedy. By Prof. HARLEY PARKER. 
A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch Street, Phila., Pa 
* Every one should read this little book. '"~— Athenaeum, 


PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
‘STOUT WITHOUT STARVATION DIET, 
Myc and Instruction for 4 stamps. 

LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for as 


i than at anything else in the world. Hither sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FRER. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maing, 
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UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN, AND SCALP, | 
whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, | 









I 


pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss of hair, 
either simple, scrofulons, hereditary, or contagious, 
are speedily, permane ntly, economically, andinfallibly | 
cured by the Curtoura Remepies, consisting of Cort- 
oura, the great Skin Cure, Cutioura Soap, an ex- 
quisite Skin Purifier and Be autifier, and Curroura 


Resouvent, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 
greatest of Humor Remedies, when the best physi- 
cians and all other remedies fail. Coriourna Remenirs 
are the only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and 
daily effect’ more great cures of blood and skin dis- 
eases than all other remedies combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiouna, 50c.; 
25c.; Resorvent, $1. Pre pared by the Porrrer Drug 
AND ” CHRMIOAT. CORPORATION, Boston, Mase. 

Send for ‘* How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 
aww 6Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 
= ekin prevented by Curtoura Soar. 


a : 
Nhe dudic Corset 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 

It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the perfect - fitting. Reduces the 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 


SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 
There are many imitations sold, 


genuine pair is marked 


JU DIC, 


and can be had only from or through 
OWNERS, 


SIMDSOD, Crawlord & SIMpsoD, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When ordering, please say whether Long 
or Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 


Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses, 


| 
No one using @ Chart or Square | 
can compete with The McDowe iu | 
Garment Drafting Mi a in C ut- 


Soar, 
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Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Cutioura Anti-Patn PLaster., 25c. 


most Size, 


but every 


SOLE 











WELL CO, 

ree West 14th St., New York City. 
We know the advertisers to be thoroughly reliable, and that 
their machine is a rea ly wonderful invention,—Exc hange. 

x favorite Fashion journals are “Za Mode de 
% Album des Modes” and “* La Mode.” Reason 

They give the styles one month in advance of other | 
books Gave only reliable fashions, and each month 
contain prac tical leasons on dressmaking, found only 
in these journals. Ask your newsdealer, or send 35 cts. 
for copy explaining latest style garments. 






T ar tat 3 


"leery 
Hygienic 


4 ates Underwear: 


int INTER-AIR-SPACED CLOTHING. 


Ac lapted to all climates and all variations of te m pera 
ure. Sold by leading merchants inall principal cities 
[ilustrated catalogue mailed free on application to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Please mention this paper. 





Pranklin- @quare-(llection. 


Everybody will be sure to find here some 
of his favorites. It has been a great joy to 
look over it and to find in one book so 
many of the airs which from the cradle, 
in rollicking boyhood, in sentimental youth, 
in times of National crises, in the sweetest 
and most solemn times and places of relig- | 
ious devotion, at the Christmas tree, in 
fact all those scenes and experiences of | 
life which entwine their memories around | 
the music of the hour—have been an in- 
spiration. We know of no other collection 
of its kind so wide in its range and so low 
in price.—J. Y. Christian Intelligencer, 


Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in each 
Number. Paper, 50 cents; Boards 60 cents; 
Cloth, $1.00. Soldeve ryw here. Send postal card 
for Specimen Pages and full contents of all the 
Numbers. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


NESS AND HEAD Noises cuRED 
DEAF": Siecle Hetcier Sar Custiones Whe. | 
pers heard. Successful when all reme dies “FREE 
tail. Bold only by P. Hiscox 268 Brwag, N.Y. Write for book of proof 
te. of 
and Seattle. Send stamp to Eskelman, 
Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 








Wisi Une le Sam and AuntC olumbit athink. « 
ASHINGTON 


W3E=. —A safety bievcle on very easy conditions, 
Western Pearl Co., 308 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


not surpassed by 





| For newest styles of ladies’ wear 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 


‘‘Northward the Star of the | 


Empire City takes 
its way.” 


That “ Harlem,” that part of New York 
City above 110th St., is at no distant day 
to become the centre of the metropolis, 
is conceded by all experts. ‘“ Harlerh” 
is now a city in itself, and the amount of 
business done in that section is something 
of which many have but a faint idea. 

One of the most eventful days in the 
history of “Harlem” was the day on 


which the Messrs. KOCH & CO. opened | 


their Dry-Goods Palace in 125th St., 
between Lenox and 7th Aves. De- 
liberately we say “ Dry-Goods Palace, 
for the buildings built by and for this 
house constitute a palace, indeed, and are 
any establishment in 
their line. 

Everybody knows what may nowadays 
be bought in one of the large dry-goods 
establishments; and in the house of the 
Messrs. KOCH & CO. may be had ev- 
erything, from a spool of thread to a 
suite of furniture, at honest prices. 

It will interest every one of our readers 
to pay a visit to this newest of New York’s 
great Bazars; they cannot help but ad- 
mire the exquisite taste displayed in ev- 
ery department, and the remarkable pluck 
and enterprise of this well-known firm.— 
Puck, April 8 8. 
1784 1891. 
BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 





USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
Saas 
Ixmbroide ry, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'’S. 


‘NEW KODAKS. 


dissipation 
“Vou press the 


button, 


we do the rest.” 


Seven 
ALL 


New Styles and Sizes 
Loapep with Transparent Films, 


le by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


LADIES. ww: 


at lowest prices, 
write for our illustrated catalogue. Sent free. Address 
MAHLER BROS. «5 501°507 Gth Ave., N. Ve 


Philadelphia, Chicago, | 


mw 10 WEAR | 


Those who have delayed | 
the purchase of their Sum- 
mer Dress Goods may se- 
cure superior materials at 
unusually low prices. The 
following reductions have 
just been made: 


$5.00 zoods to $2.75 per vd. 


DRESS GOODS. 


(3.50 6 & Bae Kw “«% 
(225 «§ &§ 150% % 
1.50 66 6s 1.00 66 ee 


>» Whese goods are the finest 


products of European 
|looms. Rich Camels-Hair, 


uncommon weaves of Chev- | 


|iots, Ombre Stripes and 
Plaids; also the remaining 
Pieces of the most success- 
ful Novelties of the season. 
A personal inspection only 
can show the extent and | 
the advantages of this _ 
portunity. 


| JAMES McCREERY &A CoO.., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


a 
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SPRING DRESS STUFFS. 


CHEVIOTS AND HOMESPUNS, 
| Scotch and English Suitings, 
MIXTURES, CHECKS, AND STRIPES. 
Serges, ( Cloths, 
PRINTED CHALLIES, 
wooxxz:r CREPYPON S, 
Plain and Brocaded Grenadines, 
BAREGE PLUMETIS FOR EVENING WEAR. 
EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


‘amels-Hair 


Proadvray KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


THE CKELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IS THE BEST MADE. 


IAMONDS. 
& Co., M’f’g 

















| 
] Fine Jewelry made to order. 
{ Jewelers, 80 State iba 


Chicago, Til, 





“s- TheLibrary of Americanliteature 


a? 


Ry E.C.STED- 
MAN and E.M. 
HUTCHINSON 


abeaannamae by writing to C. watlaaanenseemcetahinte NEW YORK. om 








FINEST 
SUBLIME 


RAE’S 


ESTABLISHED 
1836. 





‘““THE PERFECTION OF OLIVE OIL.” 


LUCCA OIL 


The very best quality, of uniform standard excellence and absolutely Pure Olive Oil. 


r@ 
LECHORN, TUSCANY, 


Importers and Agents: FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., New York; JAMES A. 
HAYES & CO., Boston; SPRAGUE WARNER & CO., Chicago. 























PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-WARP CLAIRETTE 


is almost as cool as muslin, yet does not show the lining through, never frays, crocks, nor changes color, 


and sheds dnst perfectly. 


All the Priestley Fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, 
with the mannfacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. 


genuine. 


They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States. 


Unless so stamped they are not 





Win SHIP | 











| **Harper’s Weekly ” 
| Weekly,” 


37] 


All First-Class Retailers Sell Them. 


bal 
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Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 








THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OMIBleachLinenCo. 


RANDALSTOWN, 


Towels, 


IRELAND. 


Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, 
broidery, Art Linen, etc. 


TRADE &¢ Od Bleach 


On every Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 
Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 


CEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 
Wi TABLE & BED LINENS. 
TOWELS STOWELLINGS, 


HANOKERCHIEFS, LAWNS KCAMBRICS 
ALL KINDS OF LINENS tOR NEEDLEWORK, 
ORAWN WORK & EMBROIDERY. 
ASU ASSORTMENT OF THE FAMOUS 


Old Bleachi Linens 
ae 


EMBROIDERY: DOYLIES. TRAYCLOTHS. 

BUREAU &SIDE BOARD SCARFSETL.. 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 

64&%66 

west 235% Sr. 

NEW YORK 


Em- 


’ 
MARK 


MARK, 


ENS OF ALLKINOS. 







LINEN & SILK THREADS beri \ Ne 


CRA’ 
Ne “THE LINEN STORE? 
“CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
* ESTABLISHED WEARS 








A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT, 


Because it Supports Stockings 
and Underclothes from the 
= SHOULDERS, and has no stiff 
cords; fits with perfect ease and freedom, 
sale by pa ading dealers. 


For 
# Send for Illustrated Price List. -@o 
THE For, Y HARMON & CHA DWICK CO. New Haven Conn, 





“Harper’s Weekly” during the War is now en- 
tirely out of print, and the plates have been de- 


stroyed. 
HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the War 


is the only complete general history of the War; aud, 
in addition to being the best history, it contains all 
the illustrations of material value which appeared in 
from 1861 to 1865. 

Two splendid volumes, same size page as ‘‘ Harper's 
j 1000 illustrations, Price, carriage paid, 
cloth, #16; Half Turkey morocco, $22 ; full morocco, 
ant, $30. 

This work was prepared by Mrasrs. Harper & 
Bros., with the special object of preserving their 
famous war sketches, and, now that the p lates of the 
Weekly are destroyed, it is positively the ont.y means 
of obtaining them. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


Considered both as a Military and Political History, 
this work is certain!) the best history of the War that 
has yet appeared.—Boston Traveller. 

Whatever books on the War may be found in a library, 
the collection will be incomplete without this work.— 
Cincinnati Commercial 

One of the marked histories of the War, if not the 
great history af the War.—Boston Post. 
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Sold only by Subscription. 
Write for Illustrated Circular. 
NeDONNELL BROS.,, Publishers, CHICAGO, 
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MISS BUDDINGTON. 
BRONSON 


SAD. 
Jones. “* Poor Smith lost his life, though every one else escaped 
out of the burning building.’ 

Brown. ‘* Did they forget to waken him ?” 

Jones. “No. He was one of the first to receive the alarm; but 
the poor fellow was so excited that he tried to get out of the build- 
ing by the fire-escape -_ 
CONSOLATION, 

Had I been born as Hercules, 

With great Apollo's grace, 
With brain like that of Socrates, 

Napoleonic face, 





A nose as fine as Cwesar's was, 
The wit of Chauncey D., 

A ready pen like that of Boz, 
Then I'd despair of thee 


Because when thou dost lavish love 
On that vile pug of thine, 

Thou showest thou art not above 
Admiring charms like mine. 





AFTER THE 


ENGAGEMENT WAS 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 

















KNOCKED OUT. 


“SHALL YOU SPEAK OF THIS TO-MORROW IN 


IT WAS NO PICKLE DISH 

Mrs. Brown. ‘And what are you going to give Maud Gray for a 

i resent, Mr. White ?’ 

Mr. Wurrer. “Oh, I’ve settled upon something that I thought 
lovely, and I know it is just the thing she wants badly.” 

Mus. Brown. “ What is it? Do tell me!” 

Me. Write, “*A packet of letters she wrote me while we were 
engaged.” 





nena piAint 
** Mantalini’s piano-playing is execrable. He handled Mozart last 
night without gloves.” 
** You didu’t expect him to attempt Mozart with gloves, did you ?” 


————_>—————- 


“Henry,” she whispered, “is the glue business, such as yours, a 
real nice one ?” 

**Nice!” he declared. ‘* Come down to the factory some time and 
I'll show you the most stuck-up lot of men you ever saw; the Four 


Hundred are nowhere.” 
Ot I 


Parrotr. “How many great titles end in ‘or’—emperor, legis- 
lator, editor—” 


Wieatns (who lives in a flat). “* Yes, and janitor.” 





BROKEN. 


HE. “AND DO YOU MEAN TO TELL ME THAT YOU ENGAGED YOURSELF TO ME FOR MERE CAPRICE, INTENDING 


ALL THE WHILE TO THROW 
SHE. “Nor EXAacTLy; 
MODEL, AND so J—AH— 


ME OVER?” 


BUT I'M WRITING A NOVEL, AND I'VE GOT TO HAVE AN AGED LOVER IN IT. 1 NEEDED A 
SHALL I SEND YOU A COPY OF THE BOOK?” 





VOLUME XXIV., NO. 19. 





YOUR PAPER?” 
(of the * Clarion”). *“*1 MIGHT GIVE AN ACCOUNT OF IT AMONG 


THE PRIZE FIGHTS,” 




















BUT A FEW MOMENTS REMAINING BEFORE TRAIN-TIME, HE REACHED 
HURRIEDLY FOR HIS TRAVELLING SUIT. 


NOT TO BE BLUFFED. 


Ratiroap Orriotar (breaking the news gently to wife of New York drummer), 
“Ahem! Madam, be caim! Your husband has met with a slight—that is to say, 
one of the drive-wheels of a passenger locomotive struck him on the cheek, and—” 

Wire. “ Well, sir, you needn't come around bere trying to collect damages. You 
won't get acent from me. If your company can’t keep its property out of danger, 
itll have to take the consequences. You should have your engines insured.” 


————_~——— 


** Are you not an admirer of Danbe the artist ?” asked Smithers. 
“No. He painted my portrait once,” returned Chollie, ‘and I didn’t like it, and 
wouldn't take it, so he sent it to the exhibition as ‘A Portrait of a Lady.’” 
a a 
Traoiter. ‘What gender is ‘cart’ ?” 
Litt.® Boy. ‘ Please, do you mean an ash cart?” 
‘Tracurn. ‘Yes; any kind of a cart.” 
Boy. “‘ Well, I guess an ash cart must be of the female gender, ‘cause I saw a 
bustle hanging on behind one to-day.” 
Riemann 
“Hullo, Cadley,” said Bronson, entering the restaurant, “ how are you?” 
“ Pretty well.” 
“What are you doing now ?” 
- Well, when I came in here two hours ago I was not in business; but I’ve changed 
some since; I'm a waiter just now.” 
—————>___— 


“Is this a cool neighborhood in summer ?” 

“Is it? Well, I should say it was! There isn’t a man in the neighborhood who 
doesn’t help himself to my chickens, flowers, and lawn-mower without so much as 
by your leave.” 

aR ae Se 
JAYSMITH, Look here, McCorkle, your dog bit me just now.” ' 
— “Tm glad you told me. I'll give the poor fellow an antidote right 

















